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EVOLVING AFRICA 


N some respects the situation in Kenya is improving. The 

rising tide of anger against Mau Mau among the Kikuyu 

themselves, and the growing volume of information re- 

garding the terrorists’ activities and whereabouts, are 
encouraging signs. In relation to the whole colony Mau Mau 
crimes are a limited and local problem, but the gravity of the 
situation acquires tragic emphasis from such brutal outrages 
as the murder of the Ruck family this week and the grovaing 
tale of African victims. Against this background the Kenyatta 
case drags out its slow course. A good deal could be said 
about it, but this is clearly not the moment. What is virtually 
a cause célébre lays a heavy responsibility on the District 
Magistrate concerned, who by the nature of things has little 
experience in affairs of such magnitude. No complaint can be 
made of his conduct of the case, and he no doubt has sufficient 
strength of mind to put aside the possible political consequences 
of the acquittal of Kenyatta and base his decision strictly on the 
evidence given in court. There is much reason, incidentally, 
to question the value of adherence to the established laws of 
evidence where primitive natives are concerned, but no alterna- 
tive that would not be worse suggests itself. Mr. Pritt, a 
forensic giant at Kapenguria, though not necessarily an engag- 
ing giant, can be relied on to make the most of it where 
witnesses for the prosecution is concerned. 

But it is the relation of the white population of Kenya to the 
Government of the colony that arouses most apprehension at 
the moment. The indignation of the settlers at what they regard 
as the dilatoriness and inadequacy of the Government’s action 
in many departments is intelligible. With all the differences 
between the situation in Kenya and the situation in Malaya 
many of the resemblances are striking, and the effect in the 
Asian dependency of the appointment of a High Commissioner 
with the powers and the personality of Sir Gerald Templer is 
striking. At last, this week, it is announced that an experienced 
soldier, Major-General Hinde, who was formerly British 
Commandant in Berlin, has been appointed as personal staff 
officer to the Governor of Kenya, charged with the planning and 
control of steps for the restoration and order. This is a large 
commission, covering no doubt the co-ordination of troops, 
like the Lancashire Fusiliers, the police, European commandos, 


the Kikuyu Home Guard and other bodies engaged in different 
localities and various ways in defence against, and the elimina- 
tion of, the Mau Mau terror. This is so much to the good, 
though such a step was proposed by the elected members 
months ago. So is the creation of an Emergency Council 
including all racial groups in the colony to advise the Governor 
on emergency measures. What is not at all to the good is the 
resort by the settlers, or a section of settlers, to the kind of mob 
demonstration organised outside Government House at Nairobi 
on Monday. It is necessary, of course, to discriminate. There 
is a responsible element among the settlers and an irresponsible 
element. The former includes most of the elected members 
of the Legislative Assembly, with Mr. Michael Blundell at 
their head. He has shown wise restraint throughout the 
emergency, and the attention paid to his speeches is a tribute 
to his influence in the white community. But there is a section 
of whites who frankly believe in lynch law. There is sufficient 
provocation to excuse the impulse, but to yield to it would be 
fatal to relations between the races. None the less it is of 
capital importance that trial should in all cases follow quickly 
on arrest, and punishment no less quickly on conviction. 

Not till order and security have been restored in Kenya will 
the lines of the future development of the colony be clearly 
foreseen. There is something, though less, of the same 
uncertainty in regard to other African colonies. They are in 
different stages of development, with few if any of them on a 
fixed and stable basis yet. The Gold Coast has travelled 
furthest towards full self-government, and the account given of 
its progress by Lord Hemingford on another page of this issue 
is wholly encouraging. Dr. Nkrumah, not so long ago an 
imprisoned insurgent and now displaying much wisdom and 
statesmanship as Prime Minister, is combining with a particu- 
larly able and far-sighted Governor, Sir Charles Arden- Clarke, 
to make the Government both efficient and popular. Here, 
as everywhere, the tendency is no doubt always to go a little too 
fast. Dr. Nkrumah is at present visiting the neighbouring State 
of Liberia, independent, but owing almost its very existence to 
an American tyre firm. and the fact has given rise to rather 
irresponsible talk of a Union of West Africa, which on the 
face of it would hardly be compatible with the idea of the com- 
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plete autonomy of the Gold Coast within the Commonwealth. 
Further east Nigeria has just completed its first year under 
a unique semi-federal constitution with considerable success, 
though at the moment Dr. Azikiwe, the nationalist leader, whose 
influence has waned surprisingly under the new constitution, 
is making rather disturbing efforts to re-establish himself. Here 
too a colony is in the ferment of development, and while there 
is some cause for anxiety there is more for encouragement. 
In West Africa racial problems are much less intrusive than in 
East. That is a great advantage. 


The Argument in Cairo 


It is difficult on the basis of the meagre information leaking 
out from Cairo discussions to tell whether the talks between 
General Neguib and Sir Ralph Stevenson are going mainly well 
or mainly ill. On the whole the former assumption seems prob- 
able. In spite of assured talk in the Egyptian papers about 
ultimatums and last words there is obviously great reluctance 
on both sides to let the negotiations break down when differ- 
ences have been narrowed down to one single issue—the 
power to be given to the Governor-General to protect the 
interests of the Southern Sudanese for an interim period of 
three years. Reports from special correspondents of British 
papers who have visited the Juba country in the past week 
indicate both how genuine and deep-seated are the misgivings 
of these Nilotic tribes about their treatment by the Arabic 
and Moslem northerners and how completely spurious is the 
agreement concluded in the Southern Sudan last month by 
General Neguib’s envoy Major Saleh Salem. This capering 
diplomatist, who thought to ingratiate himself by dancing in his 
drawers with a party of natives who found even that con- 
cession to sophisticated convention superfluous, seems to have 
distributed a certain amount of largesse and collected a certain 
number of signatures which looked just as well as any other 
signatures to anyone not familiar with South Sudanese politics 
and personalities. There is now a reaction on the part of 
Chiefs and others who do really count in the Southern Sudan 
sufficiently important to cause Khartoum to take notice of it. 
There are real difficulties in the situation, but not such as can- 
not be surmounted, given goodwill in both London and Cairo. 
The unity of the Sudan is a matter of common concern to both 
Egypt and Britain, even though if the interests of the Southern 
Sudan alone were involved there would be much to be said for 
putting that area temporarily under a British Protectorate in 
close association with the Uganda Protectorate, which adjoins 
it to the South. A fair settlement is well worth working hard 
for, since agreement over the Sudan would at least diminish 
the difficulties likely to arise in the next phase of Anglo- 
Egyptian negotiations, over British troops in the Canal area. 


Mr. Dulles and Europe 


A new American Secretary of State’s first statement of 
policy is necessarily an event of some importance. Mr. Dulles 
has not always spoken with great wisdom on foreign affairs. 
A speech he made last month as Secretary of State-Designate 
aroused no great hopes. In his broadcast speech on Monday he 
was a little limited in that, since he is about to come to Europe 
and see things for himself, pronouncements on the situation in 
Europe would be rather premature. But he spoke unequivo- 
cally about the need for European unity, addressing his exhorta- 
tions impartially to Britain, France and Germany. This 
country, it may be claimed, needs them least. We are, within 
the limits of our resources, supporting N.A.T.O. quite as 
zealously as the United States is doing. There is no serious 
question of Britain, France and Germany going, as Mr. Dulles 
put it, their several ways, but the ratification by France and 
Germany of the European Defence Treaty, which they have 
both of them signed, is a matter of capital importance. If 
Mr. Dulles can by discreet pressure—any suggestion that 
financial aid from America was dependent on the adoption 
of a particular policy by European States would have to be 
advanced with peculiar d:scretion—stimulate the Governments 
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at Paris and Bonn to action he will have done much for the 
peace of the world. The indomitable efforts of Dr. Adenauer 
to secure ratification by Germany amply deserve success, even 
if they do not achieve it, and the surprisingly large majority in 
the French Assembly on Tuesday in favour of rearmament 
generally, subject to the by no means inadmissible modifications 
the French desire to make in the Defence Treaty, is another 
development encouraging so far as it goes. Mr. Dulles will 
be visiting Europe at an interesting juncture. He may be able 
to give a valuable impetus to movements already in train. 


Balkan Defence 


The conversations M. K®6priilii, the Foreign Minister of 
Turkey, has been having in Belgrade and Athens, and particu- 
larly his rather guarded reference to the desirability of a 
tripartite conference between Turkey, Yugoslavia and Greece, 
lend added interest and importance to Marshal Tito’s forth- 
coming visit to this country. M. K6priilii, without having any 
definite mission to discharge, would appear to have carried 
out a very useful piece of work. Partly as the result of dangers, 
or potential dangers in the north, all tension between the two 
southern Balkan States and Turkey has disappeared. What is 
required now is to translate the manifest goodwill existing 
between the three into definite agreements for co-operation in 
defence. There is, of course, the complication arising from the 
fact that while Turkey and Greece are members of N.A.T.O. 
Yugoslavia is not, and has apparently no intention of joining 
that body. ‘That is no doubt an obstacle to the conclusion of 
a formal defence treaty, but a considerable amount of useful 
co-ordination is possible short of that. A close, if informal, 
understanding would have valuable moral effects, and that in 
a world in which one of Russia’s chief weapons is an attempt 
to undermine morale is a matter of no negligible importance. 
But the value of the tripartite rapprochement would be 
enormously increased if Italy could be brought into some sort 
of association with it. Her relations with two of the three 
Powers is excellent—Signor de Gasperi has recently paid a 
useful visit to Athens—but antagonism between her and Yugo- 
slavia over Trieste seriously imperils security in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Marshal Tito is not coming to London to 
discuss that, but it is impossible that he and Mr. Eden should 
not discuss it. If together they could devise a_ practical 
solution all Western Europe would gain substantially. 


Bargaining with Miners 

The discussions on the coal miners’ claim for a wage increase 
are progressing towards a possible bargain. The decisions at 
the National Union of Mineworkers conference on Tuesday to 
br:ng the question of Saturday working into the argument and 
to keep the Government out of it were both healthy signs of a 
return to the hard but clear technique of collective bargaining 
between unions and employers. Now that the Coal Board has 
taken the essential first step of saying no to a wage demand, 
instead of giving in after a mere token show of resistance, the 
process of bargaining is acquiring an air of reality which has 
been regrettably absent for many years. It was always un- 
realistic for the union to pretend that the question of Saturday 
working had nothing to do with the case. Now that it has 
admitted, to all intents and purposes, that the Coal Board has a 
right to ask for Saturday working in return for a wage increase, 
the possibility that somé increase may be agreed upon has come 
sensibly nearer. The Board has never argued—and no sensible 
employer could argue—that all wage increases are out of the 
question. What it has argued is that if wages are to be increased 
output and efficiency must also be increased. This means not 
only that Saturday working must be continued, but also that 
the recent disturbing fall in output per man-shift must be 
reversed. This too the miners have, in effect, accepted, by 
agreeing to discuss with the Board measures to improve co- 


operation and efficiency. The further decision of the delegates. 


at Tuesday’s meeting to reject their executive’s proposal that 
the whole dispute should now be presented to the Government 
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is a really heartening sign of the miner’s self-reliance and his 
sound belief that it is better to settle disputes on the spot than 
to take them to Downing Street. The decks have now been 
cleared and it is possible to get down to the exact figure of 
a possible wage-increase and the exact extent of the rise in 
production which is necessary if any increase at all is to be 
granted. This is real collective bargaining, and it is a welcome 
change from the wishy-washy pseudo-political substitutes for 
it that have held the field for so long. 


T.U.C. and Smart Alecs 


The sudden re-opening of the quarrel within the Labour Party 
must displease the public almost as much as it did the more 
responsible members of the party executive. While half the 
members of Parliament are recurrently distracted by a faction 
fight the nation’s business suffers. Whether the actual heart of 
the dispute is the propriety of Mr. Lincoln Evans’s acceptance 
of a knighthood or the nature of the Labour Party’s nationalis- 
ation policy does not matter very much. In either case the 
intellectual content of the argument is negligible. The 
trouble with the “smart Alecs” on the left edge of the 
Labour Party—that was Mr. Lincoln Evans’ phrase for them 
in his speech at Scunthorpe at the week-end—is not that their 
political thinking is dangerously advanced in a revolutionary 
direction, but that it is dangerously stuck fast in a morass of 
ancient prejudices and discredited attitudes. But the positive 
content of Mr. Evans’s speech was of more value than the 
piquancy of the circumstances, and he spoke up for that 
spirit of co-operation and common effort which is alive in 
both sides of industry today. There may be times when the 
cumbersome manoeuvres of the T.U.C. irritate not only the 
intelligentsia of the Labour movement on the political side, 
but it is an organisation well aware of its responsibilities to its 
own eight million members, to the country as a whole, and so 
to the Government in power, whatever its complexion. It is 
clear to all but the Bevanites that the T.U.C. would only 
sacrifice the respect and authority which it now commands 
if it extended the political battle to the floor of industry. 
Certainly it is no secret that the Labour movement is in the 
middle of a difficult transitional period in which its ideas and 
policies must be adapted to changed and changing circum- 
stances. But the T.U.C. has fully accepted its new and heavier 
responsibilities, seeing industrial efficiency and increased pro- 
ductivity as inescapable conditions of national. survival. And 
that is more important than the survival of Bevanism. 


Better Hospitals 


The report of the Central Health Services Council on the 
reception and welfare of in-patients in hospitals, published on 
Monday, is, as the Council itself implies, a product of the 
National Health Service. A new type of patient is using the 
hospitals—a type that will not accept dumbly the old rigours of 
the system, noise at night, lack of sufficient ward-lighting, very 
early waking and all the other major and minor irritations 
which made sojourn in some hospitals both irksome and mono- 
tonous. On the staff side reform has already taken place; the 
nurse’s task is much more congenial than it was before the 
war. Now. the old rigidity towards patients is being questioned 
—none too soon. The reforms advocated by the report can be 
summarised in one recommendation—that the patient should be 
regarded as a person and not a “ case.” Among larger reforms 
Suggested is a more sympathetic reception, the provision of 
more information about both routine and the patient’s own 
illness, an increase in the number of visits, and the invitation 
to patients to make suggestions as to their own welfare. Smaller 
points include more tastefully arranged meals, more comfort- 
able beds and more books, with privacy provided by means of 
curtains rather than screens. The report claims that most of 
the improvements will cost the hospitals little. A greater prob- 
iem is perhaps the antiquity of some buildings; but the main 
factor in a patient’s comfort is the attitude of the staff, and the 
report should work a great improvement here. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE fate of Derek Bentley, who was hanged on Wednes- 

day for his part in the murder of a Croydon policeman, 

weighed heavily upon the House of Commons this week. 
The discussion of great issues, such as Sunday observance, 
which the Commons considered today (Friday), and capital 
punishment can stir the emotions even when it is directed to 
general principles. But to raise the question of capital punish- 
ment on the day before a man is to be hanged makes fierce 
demands upon judgement and conscience. “Is the House to 
wait until Bentley is dead before it is entitled to say he should 
not die?” asked Mr. Sydney Silverman on Tuesday. 

*” * * %* 


There were two questions before the House: Was it permis- 
sible for the House to comment on a decision of the Home 
Secretary’s in a capital case after the decision had been taken 
but before sentence of death had been executed ? Was it per- 
missible for the Speaker to prevent the acceptance of a motion 
solely on the ground that he thought it out of order? These 
questions arose because Mr. Silverman tried on Monday to 
table a motion urging the Home Secretary to reconsider his 
decision not to advise the exercise of mercy in the Bentley 
case. The Speaker would not allow the motion to be accepted 
on the ground that long-established precedent prevented the 
House from comment between the taking of a decision in a 
capital case and the execution of sentence. Comment, after- 
wards, by all means. 

* ~ * * 

This argument was conducted on Tuesday between the 
Speaker, Mr. Silverman, Mr. Leslie Hale, Mr. Paget and Mr. 
Bevan, with the rest of the House acting at times as a Greek 
chorus. Neither the Leader of the House nor the Leader of 
the Opposition took part. The Speaker was rock-like on non- 
intervention in capital cases until sentence had been executed, 
and Mr. Bevan agreed that the precedents were strong. But 
on the second issue Mr. Bevan argued that it-would be better 
for ‘motions to appear on the order paper before being ruled 
out of order. The risks of the alternative course were put 
before the House by Mr. Hale in one of his famous lightning 
sketches. 

* * * * 

The Commons took a passionate interest in their rules of 
procedure when they were invoked in this way on Tuesday, 
but had been much cooler last Friday when Mr. Harry Hynd 
tried to get a select committee appointed to discover whether 
the House could be run more efficiently. There was not even 
a majority in favour of allowing a vote to be taken on Mr. 
Hynd’s motion. 

* * * 

Parliament has not kept to the heights throughout the week. 
Indeed on Monday Mr. Duncan Sandys refused in his prosaic 
way to assist in the promotion of inter-planetary travel (though 
he later revealed an intense interest in guided rockets). And 
the House of Lords has got its eyes no higher than the 
Coronation stands. Querulous peers had to be assured on 
Tuesday that the ballot for seats had not been faked. The 
Lord Chief Justice of England himself, supervised by the Earl 
Marshal, drew the lots that secured seats for some peers and 
exclusion for others. Lord Salisbury said that the ballot was 
in full harmony with the most fundamental principles which 
underlay the British constitution. When a Cecil bases a case 
on the fundamentals of the constitution there is nothing more 
a peer can say. 

” * * 

The Commons have been nearly as pompous as the Lords 
at times during the week. Mr. Anthony Greenwood, the Labour 
Member for Rossendale, complained to the Minister of Works 
that the carriageway at the eastern end of St. James’s Park was 
in an “undign‘fied condition.” Symptoms of the onset of 
Coronation fever begin to multiply and Parliament is evidently 
in danger of getting a little out of hand as the crisis draws 
nearer. F. B. 
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PRICES UP OR DOWN ? 


HIS is the season of the year at which the convention 
always a little difficult to sustain—that economics is 
the exclusive business of professional economists patently 
breaks down. Family budgets reveal in hard figures the exact 
magnitude of the permanent problem of making ends meet. 
January income tax payments, for those who have to cope 
with them as well as with the regular deductions under 
P.A.Y.E., are an additional reminder of the fantastic demands 
of the Exchequer—still averaging approximately eight shillings 
out of every pound of the national income. And both together 
demonstrate the impossibility of saving for all but the shifting 
and accidental minority which finds itself with a few pounds 
to spare, more by luck than by personal judgement or national 
financial policy. At such times the instinct to look forward to 
that most striking of all annual demonstrations of the reality 
and immediacy of economics, the Budget, becomes irresistible. 
But all attempts to forecast its detailed provisions are simul- 
taneously frustrated by a seasonal intensification of the secrecy 
with which the Chancellor of the Exchequer surrounds his 
intentions. It is therefore necessary to fall back on opinions 
about what the Chancellor ought to do, in default of know- 
ledge of what he will do, and without doubt the best informed, 
most expert and most responsible of the opinions now available 
are contained in the speeches of the bank chairmen, published 
in advance of their annual general mectings. 

The most striking single feature of these speeches is their 
unanimity in the conclusion first that the menace of inflation 
is not yet under complete control and second that in this 
country its persistence is now mainly due not to private spend- 
ing but Government spending. This conclusion, or at any rate 
the first part of it, is primarily important in view of the fact 
that most economists are still waiting to see which way the 
cat will jump. They present a spectacle which is not edifying. 
The object of economics as a practical study is to make fore- 
casts. The crucial forecast at this moment concerns the 
general level of prices—will it turn up or turn down? Or, 
to state the same question with the precision which is not 
readily attainable without the use of jargon, has the policy 
of disinflation gone far enough ? Most of the experts haver 
and hedge—but not the bankers. They say no, it has not gone 
quite far enough. They have obviously not leapt rashly to 
this conclusion. There are, of course, some signs of a fall 
in demand. Neither new nor second-hand cars are selling 
as readily as they were a few months ago, and the demand 
for clothing is only just working out of a quiet period. 
Consumers generally show signs of increased caution. The 
possibility of a slight trade recession in the United States cannot 
be ruled out, and everybody knows that a cool breeze from 
the American market can become an icy blast by the time 
it has crossed the Atlantic. But when all that is said, the 
bankers still think that inflation and rising prices are, for the 
present, a greater danger than deflation and falling prices. 
They say it with varying degrees of emphasis and they are 
no doubt influenced by the normal caution of bankers regard- 
ing the expenditure of their clients, but there is no doubt as 
to which side of the fence they are on. 

It is not difficult to find reasons for this belief in the persis- 
tence of inflationary tendencies. Anyone who feels that they are 
waning would be well advised, before acting on that feeling, 
to observe the continued upward gyration of the price-and- 
wage spiral, particularly in the nationalised industries of coal 
and transport. At the moment these two key contributors to 
rising prices are at different stages, with the miners asking for 
more wages, which the Coal Board may in due course recover 


in higher prices from the consumers, and the railways asking 
for higher fares, with which to meet the last increase in coal 
and labour costs and prepare for the next. But neither the 
manner of the unions nor the behaviour of their employers 
gives any firm assurance that the whole process is coming to 
an end, and last year both wages and prices rose by six per 
cent. As to the consumers, who foot all bills, they have 
not yet reached that point of adamant resistance to rising prices 
which Lord Aldenham, of the Westminster Bank, so sternly 
recommends. Nor is there any sign of a revival of savings by 
either. individuals or firms—and that is a telling point indeed, 
for to say that we are not saving enough is only another way 
of saying that we are spending too much, and too much spend- 
ing equals inflation. 

It is still just possible for those who believe that the long 
run of inflation is nearly over (and it must always be 
remembered that the Chancellor of the Exchequer and his 
Treasury advisers are quite possibly numbered among them) 
to argue that all these factors—the firmness of wage demands, 
the softness of consumers and the insufficiency of savings— 
are partly psychological and could be rapidly wiped out by 
a market shock or an appeal to reason. But even this 
belief runs up against the facts of the world situation, as 
stated by Lord Harlech, of the Midland Bank, in what was 
perhaps the most profound and telling of all the statements 
made in the course of this year’s speeches. He simply pointed 
to the dual pressure which is being exerted throughout the 
world for higher and more stable standards of living on the 
one hand and for the rapid development of an unprecedented 
rush of scientific and technological discoveries on the other. 
This massive demand for both capital and consumer goods 
represents a strain on existing resources which must express 
itself as a continuous inflationary pressure which all Govern- 
ments must take account of. And if Britain manages to 
escape it—to find some small eddy moving in the opposite 
direction to the main stream—she will be lucky indeed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is, of course, as capable 
of seeing the force of the arguments of the bank chairmen 
as anyone else who takes the trouble to read them. But this 
does not make his Budget two months from now much easier 
to forecast. Mr. Butler has left all doors open, so that he 
can move quickly when the time comes. He is the living 
embodiment of the moral, drawn from the recent oracularly 
ambiguous utterances of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation, that it is now necessary to prepare 
for both inflation and deflation. Against his hint, at the end 
of last year’s Budget debate, that he was directing policy in 
such a way as to be prepared for the onset of deflation can 
be balanced—balanced is the right word—his agreement with 
the other Commonwealth Finance Ministers at the recent 
conference to pursue “ internal economic policies designed to 
curb inflation.” And by April he will have been Chancellor 
for eighteen months. His success so far has been sufficient 
to encourage him to continue in the essentially disinflationary 
policy he has so far followed. 

The anti-inflationary measures in the last Budget were not 
sufficiently drastic to please everybody, but they have worked. 
The Chancellor has plenty of incentive to try to do it 
again. There is at this moment no dire emergency of the kind 
which led to the presentation of last year’s Budget a month 
earlier than the usual date. The anticipatory outcry of the 
Opposition against the “ Butler cuts ” which arose weeks before 
the cuts were actually made has no parallel this year. Instead 
of last year’s serious threat of industrial action to force. the 
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Chancellor’s hand we have a strong dislike on the part of the 
trade unions themselves for any such move—a dislike to which 
Mr. Lincoln Evans gave forceful expression last Saturday. The 
disturbances which it was prophesied would follow from last 
year’s reductions in food subsidies have ngt materialised. There 
was never, indeed, any good reason to believe they would, 
since they were accompanied by increases in family and other 
allowances specifically designed to soften the blow for those 
who needed protection. Quite a number of small economies 
in Government expenditure have been announced in antici- 
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pation of the Budget. The loosening of the controls of eggs 
and cereals and the removal of tea rationing are cases in peint. 
The rise in the rate of arms expenditure has been curbed. In 
fact the way is being opened for the kind of Budget which could 
accomplish the further retrenchment in Government expendi- 
ture which is still so obviously necessary, lift some of the weight 
of taxation, and clear the road to new enterprise and more 
efficient production. Mr. Butler’s financial policy has already 
shown a certain dogged soundness, He now has an oppor- 
tunity for greatness. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OTHING said or done now will bring Derek William 
Bentley back to life. But nothing I have heard said 
or seen written shakes my conviction that Bentley 

ought still to be alive. I am not criticising the Home Secretary. 
Everyone who knows him recognises his humanity and devotion 
to justice. It has been said that he could not and should not 
have yielded to popular clamour. I concede that, of course; it 
was his original decision that distressed me. But I do not for a 
moment accept the term popular clamour, or even emotion. I 
see it as a spontaneous expression of that innate and instinctive 
love of fair-play more characteristic, I think, of this nation 
than of any other on earth. Mr. R. T. Paget, who as a Q.C. is 
not likely to inculcate disregard for the law, seemed to me to 
put the essence of the thing in one sentence: “ A three-quarter- 
witted boy of 19 is to be hanged for a murder which he did 
not commit, and which was committed fifteen-minutes after he 
was arrested.” I know, of course, what the law about con- 
spiracy to murder is, and no doubt the jury had to bring in 
a verdict of guilty. But it is possible to take too legalistic a view 
where life and death is concerned. The survivor in a suicide 
pact must be found guilty of murder if the pact is proved, but 
I never heard of one being executed. When the Bentley verdict 
was given, accompanied by the jury’s recommendation to 
mercy, I never dreamed that the sentence would be carried 
aut. Many men who have indisputably committed murder have 
been reprieved; would it really have been improper for the 
prerogative of mercy to be exercised in favour of one who 
had not ? It is reported that the widow of P.C. Miles said that 
no good purpose would be served by hanging Bentley. I hope 
that is true. 
* * * * 

One day in 1739 Mr. Hogarth, who painted pictures, was 
visiting Mr. Samuel Richardson, who wroie novels, when, 
as he was talking, “he perceived a person standing at a 
window in the room, shaking his head, and rolling himself 
about in a strange ridiculous manner. He concluded that he 
was an ideot, whom his relatives had put under the care of 
Mr. Richardson.” Suddenly the ideot began to speak, and 
he spoke very well indeed—which was not surprising, since 
his name was Samuel Johnson. The point fs that this hap- 
pened at the Grange, Mr. Richardson’s country villa at Fulham, 
at which Dr. Johnson was a frequent visitor, and that the 
Fulham Borough Council. in a deplorably vandalistic mood, is 
proposing to pull down this historic Queen Anne house (Burne- 
Jones lived and painted there from 1867 to 1898) and, 
apparently plant a pile of flats on the site of the house and 
its large garden, which happens to be the only open space in 
the neighbourhood. It would be possible for Mr. Macmillan 
to schedule the Grange as a historic house, which it unquestion- 
ably is. and so save it from demolition.’ Why not ? 

| * * * 

When a company publishing as many well-known journals 
as the flulton Press finds itself in the position in which 
the Hulton Press is the matter is of some public interest. 
The best-known of the Hulton Press publications is Picture 
Post, which has gone steadily down the hill since two editors, 
first Mr. Hopkinson and then Mr. Castle, had differences of 
opinion with Mr, Edward Hulton, the chairman of the com- 


pany, and departed. The loss on*Picture Post was largely 
responsible for a drop in the company’s net profits after tax 
from £116,839 to £9,745. Of other publications Farmers’ 
Weekly is understood to pay well, Eagle and Girl moderately 
and Lilliput probably not at all. Now Mr. Hulton has asked 
four directors, one of them the best business-man associated 
with the concern, to retire. They are apparently to be replaced. 
Those remaining are Mr. and Mrs. Hulton and Mr. Malcolm 
Messer, Editor of Farmers’ Weekly. Mrs. Hulton was “ Princess 
Nika Yourievitsch, daughter of Prince Serge Yourievitsch, the 
Russian diplomatist and sculptor, and Heléne de Lipovatz, 
daughter of General de Lipovatz, Cetinje, Montenegro.” (So 
Who's Who.) Mr. Hulton had previously been married to 
Kira Pavlovna, daughter of General Paul Goudime-Levkovitsch, 
Imperial Russian Army. The reconstruction of the Hulton 
Board is drastic; well begun is—half done. 
* * * * 

The Shorter Oxford Dictionary (1933) did not, after all, say 
the last word on “tabloid.” The last word had, so to speak, 
been said first, by the Oxford New English Dictionary—the 
twelve-volume giant, from which there is no appeal—in 1919. 
I read there 

“ The word Tabloid has become so well known, in con- 
sequence of the use of it by the Plaintiff firm in connection 
with their compressed drugs, that I think it has acquired 
a secondary sense in which it has been used and may 
legitimately be used so long as it does not interfere with 
their trade rights. I think the word has been so applied 
generally with reference to the notion of a compressed form 
or dose of anything.” 1903, November 20th-December 14th, 
Mr. Justice Byrne in Repts. Patent and Trade Mark Cases 
XXI, 69. 

So we needn't say pilule Press after all. But why did the 
Shorter Oxford Dictionary (1933) not tell us this for our relief ? 

7 * * * 


I find this fancy that has taken the Ministry of Labour 
for flinging about pound notes, almost like pool-promoters, 
a little odd. The Ministry wants (as basis for a new cost-of- 
living index) to know what every member of 20,000 families 
spends on food, clothes, entertainment and various other 
necessities or luxuries. So it is asking them. It began last 
Monday. Form-filling is, of course, of the essence of the 
enterprise, but form-filling is child’s play to any mentis compos 
citizen by this time. Every form-filler who fills his form 
creditably will get £1 from the Minister. Well, no doubt the 
tax-payer who stands so much can stand that. But one thing 
I regret. My great-grandfather had twenty-three children. 
If there had been a Ministry of Labour in his day I might 
have inherited wealth. 

* * * * 

In reading that most delightful work “ Period Piece ” I note 
that the writer, Mrs. Raverat, quotes the well-known mot 
_of Thompson, the Master of Trinity: “ The time that Mr. X 
‘can spare from the adornment of his person he devotes to the 
neglect of his duties” as referring to her uncle, Sir Richard 
Jebb. She should know, and no doubt she is right. But 
the story has been told, [ fancy, about a good many other 
people. JANUS. 
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Transatlantic 1953 


By D. W. BROGAN 


FTER twenty years of Democratic Administrations, the 
Republicans return to office, a novelty for the Americans 
and for us. The change of political rdles has, of 

course, many aspects of great interest, but there is one that, 
naturally enough, comes first to our minds. What difference will 
this change make to the relationship between the United States 
and Great Britain? There was I found, among my American 
friends, a pretty universal belief that everybody in Britain 
regretted the change, and among those of my friends who are 
Republicans (as many are) there was some resentment of this 
automatic British preference for a party which, they held, had 
been repudiated by the healthiest sections of the American 
people. 

I do not think that this resentment is likely t@ be a serious 
factor in Anglo-American relationships, for the issues are too 
grave, the ties that bind us too strong, for mere resentment 
to be allowed to play any serious part in the making or adminis- 
tration of policy. But behind the resentment lies another 
emotion or another question. Why is it that the victory, of 
General Eisenhower was not more welcome, since so much 
was known of him—and favourably known—-and since his 
nomination was so warmly welcomed ? Why is the American 
turn to the right regarded with suspicion in a country that has 
turned to the right itself? Why is the accession to power of 
an old collaborator of Mr. Churchill regarded with such 
apprehension ? 

It will be noticed that these American critics assume that 
the British public did react in this way to the campaign and 
the result. Naturally enough, I was unable, six thousand miles 
away, to follow the British Press with any fidelity, but the 
American impression was certainly that the Press (which was 
assumed,” rashly, to represent British feeling) was markedly 
pro-Stevenson, was excessive in admiration for the Democratic 
candidate and rash in over-estimating his chances. It can be 
said, as a plea in abatement, that American newspaper-men 
covering the campaign were nearly as strongly pro-Stevenson 
as their British colleagues, and that Dr. Gallup over-estimated 
his chances almost as much as British correspondents. And, 
what was more remarkable, in Vancouver, so close to the 
border, with all the cool and critical Canadian knowledge of 
their great neighbour, I found that my belief that General 
Eisenhower would win was received with astonished scepticism 
by most people. 

That the change will force on us some reconsideration of 
our policy is certain. For the change means that we have to 
deal with a new Administration that is not involved (apart from 
its chief) in the tangled web of precious Anglo-American 
co-operation. In that Administration many of the most 
important figures are inclined to test the efficacy of national 
and international policy by hard, statistical standards. The 
new Secretary of the Treasury, for example, is known to be 
a believer in the stimulating effect of insecurity, and will not 
look with favour, it may be surmised, on American aid to keep 
British industry ticking along in its accustomed fashion. A 
good shake-up (e.g., in the textile industries) would not seem 
to Mr. Humphrey an unmitigated disaster for Britain, or some- 
thing that the United States should rush in to prevent. If it 
be true that American aid has really cushioned our social 
services, We may expect the accounts to be scrutinised with a 
colder eye. 

A traditional ground of British distrust of the Republican 
Party is its devotion to high tariffs. True, President Eisenhower 
in his inaugural gave a firm lead in the direction of freer 
trade. But he may lead, and the Republican leadership 
in Congress may not follow. If it does follow, it will expect 
to be followed, for, in British comment on American tariffs 
and the administration of them, there is sometimes. visible a 
naive belief that Britain js still a world-leader in the freeing of 
trade, that all we want is a fair field and no favour. That 
may have been what Lancashire thought yesterday, but it 
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doesn’t seem to be what it thinks today, and the new Adminis- 
tration (and the American people) will expect their example, 
if they give one, to be followed by us, not only here but in 
the Empire. And we must beware of over-estimating what 
we can do in the American market, even if we have a free 
entry. That free entry is desirable but is no panacea. A very 
intelligent young Republican who had served on the Marshall 
agency in Italy, and who was very internationally-minded, put 
the question to me: “Do you think that if we abolished all 
tariffs tomorrow that would end the dollar gap?” 1 was 
forced to admit that it would not, and I was not quite sure what 
to reply when he argued that all European countries, Britain 
included, would be better off, in the long run, if they faced the 
fact that they had to live by. their own efforts. 

That, in Italy, might mean a more equal distribution of 
income and in Britain a restoration of incentives by more 
inequality of income. But the United States should not under, 
write the social structure of either Britain or Italy. These 
views were not hostile, but they do represent a very wide pread 
view—that the European and Asiatic assumption, that the 
United States owes Britain or Italy or India or Iran adequate 
means to keep them in the manner and style to which they are 
accustomed is baseless. The United States may owe charity, 
but nobody owes any of these countries, or Latin America, a 
living. 

In foreign policy we may expect to have the primacy of 
Europe questioned, if only to make possible a realistic assess- 
ment of American commitments and strength. And if European 
countries, by preferring butter to guns, show confidence that 
there is no imminent danger of Russian aggression in arms, there 
can be no plausible reason why America should not look 
around and see whether there is not an area, or areas, where 
Communist aggression is imminent and where American 
strength might be more profitably deployed. I don’t believe 
that such a survey will result in writing off Europe or in 
depriving it of its primacy, but the survey will be made, and 
we had better accept with good temper the necessity for it and 
the justification for it. 

A more intangible result of the election will be a more critical 
attitude towards our “ Welfare State” activities. It is not 
only that we may be paying for more welfare than we can 
afford, but that some forms of that welfare may account for 
our comparative stagnation. If we are investing in social 
services, even in housing, savings that ought to go to capital 
equipment, can we expect to compete with the United States— 
or Germany—in world-trade ? And, as for any suggestion that 
there is something unsporting in making us compeiz with 
countries whose inhabitants are willing to work longér and 
harder, it had better not be made if a rude answer is not wanted. 
Stull less do I recommend the repetition of the now standard 
report of the teams who visit America to study the secret of 
its productive miracles—that the American working man 
doesn’t work harder; he only produces more than the British 
working man. 

The American doesn’t think that mere laborious physical 
effort is an intrinsically good thing. He thinks that the object 
of work is production. To say that the British working man, 
producing two-thirds of what his American opposite number 
produces, works as hard seems to the Americans of the new 
Administration mere nonsense. It is like saying that a bad 
runner who does the 100 yards in twelve seconds runs as hard 
as the man who does it in well under ten. The object is to 
run the hundred yards fast, not to expend so many foot-pounds 
of energy in running it slow. And if these Republican critics 
are told that the American working man has far more capital 
equipment at his disposal, they reply that he uses it far more 
skilfully and willingly, and that his Government (especially the 
new Administration) makes it far easier for business-men to 
provide the capital equipment. 

What the Americans call, ambiguously and inaccurately, the 
“free enterprise system” is hard to define. But certainly it 
involves much less Government control, not to speak of 
Government operation of industry, than is fashionabie here. 
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When the new rulers of America read of the zeal of the Labour 
Party, or of its most vocal members, for more nationalisation— 
nationalisation of such highly competitive industries as ship- 
building and shipping for instance—they think they must have 
taken leave of their doctrinaire senses. (So do I.) When they 
are advised how to run their economy by British thinkers 
or peripatetic missionaries they laugh or swear. When they 
learn that they are out of step with the progressive movement 
of the rest of the world, and then look at the rest of the world 
lining up in Washington for some of the Prodigal Son’s bounty, 
their conviction that they are in an asylum, of which the inmates 
are the keepers, grows. This view is no doubt wrong, in part 
anyway. In a year or so certain hard truths about the non- 
American world will be learned, even by the most naive 
business-man now triumphant in Washington. A lot will have 
te be learned by our rulers and representatives too, and now is 
the time to begin. 


Gold Coast Progress 


By LORD HEMINGFORD* 


OW has the Gold Coast Constitution worked ? It has 

now been in operation just two years this month, and its 

further advance towards Dominion status is‘to be under 
discussion this year. When Mr. Lyttelton visited the Gold 
Coast last June, he was informed by the Prime Minister, Dr. 
Nkrumah, and the other representative Ministers of their desire 
for self-government within the Commonwealth; and he agreed 
that “ when proposals had been formulated by the Gold Coast 
Government after consultation with the Chiefs and people .. . 
they would be examined and discussed between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of the Gold Coast.” 

The principal features of the constitution are a Legislative 
Assembly and an Executive Council, in each of which there 
is a large majority of representative Africans. Of the 84 
members of the Assembly, 38 are popularly elected, 37 are 
elected by Territorial Councils (which mainly consist of Chiefs), 
6 are elected by the Chambers of Commerce and Mines, and 
3 are the ex-officio Ministers of Defence and External Affairs, 
of Justice and Finance. The eight representative Ministers are 
approved by the Assembly after nomination by the Governor, 
who consults the Prime Minister before nominating any of 
the other seven. Portfolios are assigned to them by the 
Governor after consultation with the Prime Minister. The 
present ex-officio Ministers are British Colonial Servants, 
appointed by the Governor. Ministers are assisted by Minis- 
terial Secretaries, drawn from the Assembly; and by Civil 
Servants, whose interests and impartiality are protected by 
safeguards in the constitution. 

How, it may be asked again, has this constitution worked ? 
The Gold Coast’s first general election was conducted peace- 
fully, and the victory of the C.P.P. (Convention People’s Party) 
undoubtedly expressed the will of the electorate. The Terri- 
torial Councils, unlike the constituencies, elected many non- 
C.P.P. members, including some Chiefs. The Assembly, 
although containing many members who had no _ previous 
knowledge of parliamentary procedure and little inclination to 
make their speeches brief, has worked with dignity and increas- 
ing competence. Its Speaker, an African lawyer, has never 
had to suspend a member. The Governor has never had to 
veto any Bill sent to him by the Assembly. The non-C.P.P. 
members have not been ineffective; and once, with assistance 
from some C.P.P back-benchers, they defeated a Government 
Bill. Last year several groups united to form the Ghana 
Congress Party, which in time may provide a strong Opposition, 
but at present is handicapped by the fact that some of its 
leaders lack seats in the Assembly. 

Only one of the representative Ministers appointed in 1951 
proved to be a “ misfit,” and he has been replaced. In general 
there has evidently been harmonious co-operation between the 
two types of Minister, and between Ministers and Civil 
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Servants. The Africanisation of the Civil Service has pro- 
ceeded apace. In -1949 there were 229 Africans in senior- 

. Service appointments; in December, 1952, there were 620; and 
if any reduction in the efficiency of the Service has resulted 
it has not been apparent to the public. Vague charges of 
bribery, which admittedly has been all too common in the 
Gold Coast, have produced no evidence that members of the 
Government are guilty of it. The charge that the C.P.P., which 
certainly uses violent language, has suppressed free speech is 
largely disproved by the emergence of the Ghana Congress 
Party. The achievements of the Government, though naturally 
controversial, have been impressive in scope and energy; and 
it is noteworthy that the responsibility of office has led the 
C.P.P. Ministers to modify some of their views, for example 
on the employment of expatriates and the cutting out of 
diseased cocoa-trees. On the whole, the Gold Coast has 
enjoyed two peaceful but very busy years. 

What constitutional changes may be expected ? Last October 
Dr. Nkrumah, in a speech to the Assembly, listed certain features 
of the constitution and invited public bodies and political parties 
to submit written statements on them by the end of March. 
He said that, after considering such statements, his Govern- 
ment would formulate its views for presentation to the Assembly 
in June. A recent C.P.P. conference, presided over by Dr. 
Nkrumah, is reported to have demanded “ immediate ” legis- 
lation to make the Gold Coast, under the name of Ghana, 
a sovereign State with the Queen at its head. Other parties 
may follow suit. It seems likely, however, that the agreed goal 
of sovereignty within the Commonwealth will be approached 
by a series of steps rather than by a single bound. 

One step may be the replacement of the ex-officio Ministers 
of Justice and Finance by representative Ministers, who could 
get expert advice from an Attorney-General and a Financial 
Adviser. To replace the Minister of Defence and .External 
Affairs would be less easy. Dr. Nkrumah has said that “ one 
implication would be that the Gold Coast was prepared to 
take over immediately full responsibility for its own defence.” 
This could not be done satisfactorily, and would discourage 
Oversea investors, whose capital is required for development 
schemes such as the Volta River project. Perhaps External 
Affairs might be split from Defence, and the former alone be 
handed over to a representative Minister. The nomination of 
Ministers and the assignment of portfolios are powers that might 
be transferred to the Prime Minister, with an obligation to 
consult the Governor; but the dependence of ministerial 
appointments on resolutions by the Legislature might well be 
retained, as a democratic safeguard calculated to secure the 
stability of a Government. 

There is a case for the creation of a second chamber. 
Apart from the familiar advantages of bi-cameral Legislature, 
it would provide a more suitable milieu for Chiefs than the 
Assembly does. The Chiefs’ valuable symbolic and social 
functions are hardly compatible with partisanship in the two- 
party system which is developing in the Assembly. Yet it 
would be a pity if Chiefs had no place in the central Legislature. 
Should they and other representatives of Territorial Councils 
go to a Senate, the places that they left in the Assembly would 
facilitate an increase in the popularly-elected members. As 
to the Civil Service, the Government is unlikely to desire any 
constitutional change. It will doubtless accelerate Africanisa- 
tion by making early retirement more attractive for expatriates 
holding non-technical posts; but it recognises that, for many 
years, the Gold Coast will need to recruit technical staff from 
Overseas in increasing numbers. It has lately advertised in 
The Times for an air-traffic control officer, surveyors, district 
valuers, mechanical engineers and a petrologist. 

It would be presumptuous and indeed mischievous to fore- 
cast in this article the date by which the Gold Coast will 
achieve independence within the Commonwealth; but three 
suggestions of a general nature may be permitted. The first 
is that the date should be fixed; the second, that it should 
not be “ immediate ”; the third, that it should be early. The 
date should be fixed because, like a growing youth, a growing 
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nation needs to know when it will “come of age,” so that it 
may make preparations with a sense of security and content- 
ment. The early announcement of a date might prevent 
politicians from outbidding one another in demands that it 
should be sooner and sooner. It would steady nationalist 
emotion and unify national effort. The date should not be 
“immediate,” for many preparations remain to be completed 
and none of them should be scamped. The greater a youth’s 
self-respect, the greater the care with which he plans for the 
future. In‘a matter that will vitally affect the future not 
only of the Gold Coast but of the whole African race, no big 
mistake can be afforded. As Aggrey said, “ Only the best is 
good enough for Africa.” 

Nevertheless the date should be an early one, for the consti- 
tutional experiment of the last two years has revealed remark- 
able capacities in the people of the Gold Coast, and shown that 
generous treatment evokes from them a generous return, and 
responsible position a deepened sense of responsibility. British 
people of conservative temperament, not necessarily supporters 
of the Conservative Party, are inclined, often from a genuine 
concern for African welfare, to raise the objection, “* But democ- 
racy took us centuries.” Their objection is irrelevant to a nation 
growing up in an age of text-books and newspapers, cinemas 
and wireless, motor-cars and aeroplanes. Besides, the essence 
of conservatism is not slowness. but caution; ‘and, as every wise 
parent of an adolescent knows, there are times when the most 
cautious policy is speed. 


The Abbey’s Needs 


By JOHN LAIRD 


HE Collegiate Church of St. Peter in Westminster, more 
familiar to the world still as Westminster Abbey, has 

been eight hundred and eighty-eight years in the build- 

ing, and it is not finished yet. Nor will it ever be finished, 
unless it is blown to bits by a bomb or allowed to fall into 
decay by apathetic generations. For a building of such age 
and scale and architectural complexity must survive as a living 
work of art if it is to survive at all; maintenance is too small 
a word to describe the endless and annually intensifying battle 
which must be fought against the forces which attack the fabric 
everywhere and destroy its weakest parts. That is why one 
says that the building of the Abbey is not finished yet. Main- 
tenance, repair, restoration, replacement: there is no end to it, 
and it is in the light of this perpetual effort that one must con- 
sider the appeal for a million pounds which is launched today. 
The last appeal, thirty-three years ago, brought in £168,000, 
and this went a little way towards arresting decay. During 
the war years, however, all but the most urgent work was 
suspended, and now the battle has clearly become 
more unequal than ever before. Decay has the upper hand 
again, and parts of the external stonework are becoming 
dangerous: there are, for example, two stretches of stone 
parapet, above the nave and the west side of the south transept, 
which would certainly have fallen if they had been leaning 
outward; luckily, they inclined inward and could be shored. 
There are nineteen items in the category of si»nework alone 
on the Surveyor’s list of repairs. To deal w th the smallest 
of them will cost (at present-day prices, which are anything 
but stable) £2,500, and with the largest, £25,000. It is estimated, 
in fact, that no less than £100,000 is needed for urgent repairs 
to the main structure. , 
The Abbey's doors are c'osed against the public now, and 
against the Dean and Chapier too, for that matter, so that 
the Ministry of Works can mae with Byzan.ine thoroughness 
its preparations for the grcat spectacle o° Elizabeth II's 
coronation. ‘It may be thovght that, while th:s is the best of 
all years in which to make an appeal to the pub'’c’s generosity, 
with the eyes of much of the world turning. as June draws 
nearer, towards the Abbey. t is also un‘eriunate that the 
public shouid be asked for ~p while the public is locked 
out of the building which. mcre than any other in London 
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perhaps, they have come in recent years to regard as their 
own inheritance. That, however, is another matter, and it 
is too late now to bring up the rights and wrongs of closing 
the Abbey for such a period. Even if one were still free to 
wander round the high-roofed interior, one would not see the 
cracks and gaps and flaws which demand immediate attention: 
they are far above the ground and out of sight for the most 
part. But in the cloisters there is more than enough evidence 
of the disastrous effect of London’s poisonous atmosphere on 
stone which is not kept clean. The surface of the walls and 
vaulting is pocked and scabbed by a black corrosion: any 
sharp change in temperature removes another fraction of an 
inch in flakes of cheesy stone. This is an offence to the eye, 
and that is bad; but the black rot is sinking surely towards the 
core of the stone, and that is infinitely worse, for it is the entire 
structure itself that is being threatened more ominously every 
month. Various preservatives have been tried in the past, but 
to no avail, and now an immense amount of work must go to 
the restoration of the stonework in the cloisters. This will 
cost at least £60,000, and when that is done there will remain 
the continuous expense involved in keeping the surfaces 
clean—for that has been found by experience to be the only 
sure preservative agaiSst corrosion. 

These are obviously urgent matters. But the state of the 
interior is hardly less alarming, for this too is beset in cvery 
nook and cranny and projection by the corrosive forces at 
large in London’s atmosphere. Some cleaning had been done 
before the war, but it came to a stop in 1939 and nothing has 
been done since then; the work that remains will take at least 
ten years to complete and it will cost not a penny less than 
£100,000. Every square inch of surface must be cleaned by 
hand and with the greatest delicacy if the work of mason and 
sculptor and painter, at present obscured by the thick crust 
of grime, is not to be spoiled or destroyed. With care the 
intricacies and felicities of mediaeval craftsmen and artists will 
rise renewed from the filth which at present both hides and 
devours them. Photographs of the small area already cleaned 
show how startling is the emergence of beauties of detail 
formerly hidden, and how the general effect is incomparably 
enriched. Here again it must be stressed that the cleaning 
of the interior is required for purposes of preservation even 
more than beautification, for the dirt is active and malevolent. 

Twenty years ago the Surveyor of the Fabric and the Clerk 
of Works had about forty employees—masons, bricklayers, 
Carpenters, joiners, painters, plumbers and electricians—-con- 
stantly at work on maintenance; and this force was thought to 
be too small. Today there are only twenty-one. No matter 
how hard they work they can never hope to arrest the 
deterioration of the precious fabric in their charge. 

There are other matters calling for attention. For the 
coronation of George VI the rebuilding of the organ had to 
be completed as quickly as possible and so it was erected 
without its great carved oak cases. To encase it now will cost 
£15,000. The Dean and Chapter wish also to endow the Choir 
School and give it the financial security which at present it 
lacks. To produce an annual income of £9,000, the capital 
sum of £260,000 is required. 

The Abbey, like St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and unlike 
any other church in the country, comes under no -external 
ecclesiastical authority. No Bishop or Archbishop rules over 
the Abbey. The Sovereign is its “ Visitor” and so it has the 
name of a “ Royal Peculiar.” Apart from this association with 
the Crown the Abbey is virtually self-governing. The State 
contributes not a penny to its upkeep. The total income is 
£59,200, which is £11,000 less than that needed to ensure sol- 
vency for the present. To provide that additional income a 
capital sum of £314,000 must be found. 


And so we arrive at the million pounds of the appeal: 
£314,000 for the maintenance of the fabric; £330,000 for 
immediate capital expenditure; £260,000 for the choir school; 
and £70,000 for future capital expenditure. It may seem a 
lot to ask, but it is certainly no more than is necessary. 
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Oil City 
By DESMOND E. HENN Calgary, Alberta. 


« HERE Will YOU Spend Eternity ?” challenges 
an intimidating three-coloured poster beside one 
of the main roads leading into Alberta’s second 

largest city. Whatever dissension this searching query may 
provoke among the citizens of Calgary, they are at least united 
in the determination to spend the remainder of their mortal 
lives in what the local Chamber of Commerce rather fulsomely 
terms “ The Sunshine City of the Foothills.” 

This unanimity is all the more surprising when one considers 
that a very large proportion of the present population of 
130,000 are not native Albertans at all. Immigrants in general, 
and exiled Glaswegians in particular—of whom there are vast 
numbers in Calgary—have an unfortunate tendency to com- 
pare their new abode unfavourably with the Old World serenity 
of the surroundings they have chosen to vacate. However, no 
devout Moslem arrived finally at Mecca could be less inclined 
to criticise than the average settler in Calgary. 

Nevertheless, it would be idle to pretend that, for the movie- 
going European whose concept of the Roaring West has been 
built around the spectacular exploits of Gary Cooper and 
John Wayne, the city is not something of a disappointment. 
Six-shooters are little in evidence, though ten-gallon hats and 
similar ones of smaller capacity are worn, a trifle sheepishly, 
by business-men of every age; nor do the saloons echo to the 
tinkle of broken bottles or the crunch of collapsing furniture; 
for the excellent reason that there are no saloons. And indeed 
the stranger may be pardoned for concluding that, in some 
respects at least, the city’s day-to-day routine is merely a some- 
what idealised replica of the British way of life. Motorists are 
almost alarmingly obsequious to pedestrians; the policemen 
are youthful and courteous, and the Herald prints Nat Gubbins 
in its Saturday-night edition. 

But a closer look at this Old Country facade reveals a number 
of differences, many of them inspired by the large and pros- 
perous Evangelical movement whose shadow falls heavily 
across the city. The public consumption of alcohol is restricted 
to a number of rather squalid “ beer parlours,” in which the 
sexes are rigidly segregated. Persons desiring a drink of any- 
thing stronger than beer must either belong to a private club or 
else purchase it by the bottle, having first obtained a licence, 
from a Government-controlled liquor-store; they are then per- 
mitted to consume it in the decent seclusion of their houses or, 
which is more usual, in some hotel-bedroom rented for the 
occasion. The enormous increase in immorality which has 
been an inevitable consequence of this pious regulation may 
well be imagined. The cinemas remain firmly closed on 
Sundays, their function of entertainment devolving on Reviva- 
list groups who parade through the streets at night singing 
“The Old Rugged Cross,” “ It is No Mystery” and any other 
juke-box hymns suitable to the occasion. It is only fair to 
add that nobody appears to resent this disharmony. 


Fortunately it is not necessary to examine all the benefits 
conferred on Calgary by the Hot Gospellers and their associ- 
ates in order to determine why so many newcomers—who are 
arriving daily in droves from Britain, the U.S.A. and Central 
Europe—are hailing the city as their personal Shangri-La. One 
reason is the location. Situated on the eastern fringe of the 
Rocky Mountains at an altitude of 3,500 feet, Calgary is 
blessed with invariably dry and invigorating weather; more- 
over it is a bare hour-and-a-half’s drive from the millionaire’s 
playground of Banff and some of the most spectacular scenery 
in the entire North American continent. 


An even more potent reason. the magnet that is drawing 
people from all over the world—people as diverse as displaced 
Polish peasants and disgruntled British technicians from 
Abadan— is oil; for Calgary is the administrative nerve-centre 
for Canada’s booming oil and natural gas industries. Although 
it is little more than five years since Imperial brought in the 
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well known to history as Leduc No. 1, there are today more than 
a hundred oil-companies registered in Calgary. The majority 
of these, as one might expect, are American—staffed by 
Americans and financed by U.S. investors. Unlike the other 
booms, this one is fundamentally sound, in that the proven 
reserves are vastly greater than was originally supposed, and 
more than sufficient to justify the money that is being poured 
in. Nevertheless, there are still problems. One of these is 
the question of marketing what is produced. The Canadian 
domestic market is so small as to be quickly saturated, and 
much of it can be supplied more cheaply from American 
sources. Moreover, the U.S. Federal Government has not 
taken kindly to the idea of the North-Western States being 
supplied by pipeline with Canadian natural gas, and few 
European countries can afford the dollars to buy petroleum 
products from Canada. The result is that most of the new 
wells are being capped with concrete plugs and held in reserve 
until new markets are developed. 

A further cause for disquiet consists in the fact that much 
of the foreign and domestic capital now being invested in 
Alberta oil is not being used to finance production but is going 
instead to the highly speculative “leasehold” companies— 
mainly two- and three-man firms which buy up options in the 
hope that the “ producing ” companies can eventually be per- 
suaded to purchase them at a handsome profit. The story is 
still told today of the farmer who bought a lease on 160 acres 
at $1 per acre and three months later sold the lot for 
$40,000. Inspired by this example, the get-rich-quick lease- 
hunters have moved in on a large scale, and, even with the minor 
recession which has followed the collapse of over-valued stocks 
last spring, a good many of them are already feeling the cold 
draught of impending bankruptcy. 


But Calgary itself is serene and untroubled. The 
wheat-crop reached a new high, and investors who 
have doubts about oil can always put their money in real estate, 
returns on which are quite as spectacular. Used-car lots, lunch- 
counters, laundries and Chinese herb-specialists continue to 
mushroom in the most unlikely places. With a steady influx of 
settlers and wealth, and with the cheapest power- 
resources in Canada the citizens of Calgary are con- 
fident that all is right with the world... For a city 
that seventy-five years ago was just a log trading-post, 
they feel they've come a long way. Defects and incon- 
veniences there undoubtedly are. The city is ugly with the 
ugliness that goes with unpaved roads, naked slopes and suburbs 
of cheaply built frame-bungalows springing up on the surround- 
ing hills. But these, they feel, will be remedied in time; even 
the cost of living may eventually subside from its current 
record peak; and meanwhile the future holds prospects of 
untold wealth. The Social Credit Provincial Government, a 
form of experimental Socialism, is proving efficient and honest; 
only a major world-slump can halt the progress which the 
people of Calgary feel must come. As long as that is averted, 
they are in on the ground-floor of magnificent prosperity and 
the sky’s the limit. 





THE NATION’S HEALTH 
In view of the importance of the nation’s health, and the 

interest properly taken in it by the public, “The Spectator” 
offers three prizes of £15 15s. for the best article on each 
of the following subjects: 

Better Hospitals 

Better Family Doctors 

A Better Health Service 
Criticism should be constructive rather than destructive. 
Articles should be not more than 1,500 and not less than 1,200 
words in length and may be by doctors or laymen. They 
must be received not later than February 23rd, and should be 
addressed to The Editor of “ The Spectator,” 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. Envelopes should be marked N.H. Articles 
for which prizes are awarded’, and possibly others, will be 
published in “ The Spectator.” 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


MUSIC 

Queen of Spades. (Royal Opera House.) 
TCHAIKOVSKY ’S Queen of Spades returned to the repertory at Covent 
Garden on January 23rd. This is a very patchy work, with a senti- 
mental and melodramatic libretto, unusually full (even for a Russian 
opera) of diversions ; but much of the melodramatic music is 
excellent and the diversions charmingly pretty—though Covent 
Garden cuts the best, a full-scale pastiche of an eighteenth-century 
pastoral. Hermann is an amorous tenor of the lachrymose, suicidal 
type, only galvanised into activity by the prospect of getting rich 
quick by means of a preternatural gambling secret and driven crazy 
by guilt when he has got it. Lisa should by rights be a worthy 
successor to the Tatyana of Eugene Onegin ; but her music is very 
inferior to Tatyana’s and she herself is a much vaguer, less sympa- 
thetic figure. 

The opera depends on these two, played on this occasion by Ljuba 
Welitsch and Edgar Evans, and on the Countess, which has been one 
of Edith Coates’s most successful réles. Mme Welitsch was not well 
cast as Lisa, the innocent and tender young girl who falls victim to an 
unscrupulous and finally mad lover. Wearing her own bright red 
hair, thoroughly mature in appearance-and dressed in a brilliant blue, 
she struck the wrong visual note from the start. This, however, was 


of less importance than the startling falling-off, in both quality and’ 


quantity, of her voice. As Aida or Salome she was in the past easily 
able to dominate a large fortissimo ensemble, vocal and orchestral ; 
but, except when she stood well to the front of the stage and faced 
her audience squarely, much of Lisa’s music was lost, and there was a 
noticeable discomfort, shortness of breath and tendency to hurry in 
all her singing. 

Edgar Evans was more successful in the melodramatic than the 
amorous passages of Hermann’s rdle, and excellent in the nocturnal 
barracks-scene, when Hermann is visited by the Countess’s ghost. 
The central scene of the opera, where he conceals himself in the old 
woman’s bedroom and frightens her to death with his demands for 
the gambling secret, was ruined by injudicious lighting. Pushkin 
described the room as lit by ** the lamp in front of the ikon,”’ 
Tchaikovsky ’s stage-directions give lamps in the plural ; but in any 
case the scene loses most of its point and all its atmosphere if the 
face of Hermann and the Countess are brightly lit, as they were at 
Covent Garden. Her abject terror is made less probable, and the 
senile mouthings and writhings, executed so admirably by Miss Coates, 
are not meant to be spot-lit but merely glimpsed in the half-light. 

* * * * 


The London Symphony Orchestra’s Sunday-evening concert at 
the Festival Hall on January 25th introduced an unfamiliar work by a 
contemporary Dutch composer. Hendrik Andriessen is a sixty- 
year-old organist and choirmaster, much of whose music has been 
written for the church. His Ricercare owes more than its title to 
his intimate knowledge of the polyphonic music of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. It shows him to be master of a lively and 
lucid contrapuntal style, based on tradition but by no means profes- 
sorial, and a bold and effective orchestrator, with a preference for 
French brilliance even when treating such severe and venerable 
themes as the traditional B-A-C-H. MARTIN COOPER, 


THEATRE 
The Gift. By Mary Lumsden. (St. Martin’s.) The Devil Came 
from Dublin. By Paul Vincent Carroll. (Embassy.) 
Tue last thing that I want to do is make easy fun of Mary Lumsden’s 
sincere attempt to mix a little ophthalmology with such a love-story 
as may be found in any women’s magazine or circulating library, but 
it is really very hard to put up with such utterances as ** If corneas 
were easy to come by *’ and the monotonous frequency with which 
the characters pop ** my darling ** into their slab-like speeches. 
The play was said to have as its serious subject the corneal graft 
operation—the technique by which»the sound cornea of a person 
alive or newly dead may be transferred to the diseased eye of the 
patient. Through the mouths of her personages Miss Lumsden 
discusses this at length, and we are duly shown an ophthalmologist 
peering into his patient's eye in a darkened room. Whether all this 
belongs to the stage is a matter of opinion. My own view is that this 
is less a play than a dramatised story of the sort popular with those 
who enjoy a quantity of informative documentary material as 
stuffing for their fiction. The fiction here concerns a woman who once 
cheated her sister out of the man they both loved (a famous ophthal- 
mologist, no less) so that she might marry him herself. When her 
sister is blinded, she is driven by remorse for that far-off trickery 


into offering one of her own corneas, and during the operation, 
performed by her husband, she dies. Her sister, however, can now 
see, and off she goes to marry—not the ophthalmologist but his 
assistant. The curtain falls as the ophthalmologist, chin up, pre- 
pares to face life bravely. It is not offensive ; it is not badly written ¢ 
on the contrary, it is tactful and intelligent. It is also, however, 
monumentally dull as a play. It demands and receives—from 
Sebastian Shaw, Michael Gwynn, Janet Burnell, Anne Crawford, 
Eden Gray and others—careful playing on that dead-flat naturalistic 
level where the devils of boredom are busiest. In varying degree 
the actors do well what they have to do. Is it worth doing at all ? 
* ~ * “ 

Paul Vincent Carroll's farce is a revised version of The Chuckiehead 
Story, which has already been seen outside London. Revised it may 
be, but it still has in too many parts the air of a rough draft, and 
some of the joints creak alarmingly. The theme is admirable, and 
not by any means distantly removed from the facts of life as lived 
on the southern edge of the Republic of Ireland-Six Counties border, 
Chuckiehead thrives famously on smuggling, and that, one gathers, 
is as it should be, so long as the powers that be are witless enough 
to provide the opportunity. But Dublin determines to spoil the sport, 
and sends the humourless District Justice Udolphus McCluskey to 
round up the smugglers. The ensuing battle is at times extremely 
funny, but Mr. Carroll keeps putting a damper on it in two ways: first 
by an exuberant verbosity which frequently defeats its own end, and 
secondly by the sub-plot which demands that the king of the 
smugglers should go, to jail in order to appease the red-headed 
heroine’s desire to have a hero for husband. Still, there is a good 
deal to amuse the connoisseur of Irishism (Mr. Carroll cannot keep 
good lines out of even his most indifferent plays), and there are fine 
performances in John Phillips’ priggish District Justice and Liam 
Redmond’s drunken-poetical police sergeant. TAIN HAMILTON, 


CINEMA 
Knock. (Curzon.) —— The Net. 
(Continentale.) 
M. JuLes ROMAIN’s famous play Dr. Knock has been adapted by 
M. Georges Neveux into one of the most amusing films we have 
seen in London for years, a satire as malicious as it is enchanting. 
Its protagonist is a charlatan doctor, played with exquisite cynicism 
by the late M. Louis Jouvet, a doctor who, on taking over a moribund 
practice in the country, turns it, in the space of three months, into a 
hive of ill-health. Working on the theory that healthy people are 
simply those who do not know they are sick, he plays upon the 
imaginations of his townsfolk so skilfully that they develop any ill- 
ness he fancies. M. Jouvet drawing diagrams to prove his mythical 
points, or comforting those who have only just become aware of 
their non-existent ailments, is nothing short of superb ; his amorality 
so studiously veiled in pomposity that but for a sardonic glcam of 
the eye one almost believes that he has deceived himself. 

Directed by M. Guy Lefranc, the film is dedicated, with the gayest 
of cruelty, to mocking the human race, and as examples of the latter's 
chronic gullibility there are collected here some divinely conceived 
rustics, notably M. Yves Deniaud as th: town-crier and M. Pierre 
Bertin as the schoolmaster. Each is a m-racle of observation. The 
French have no scruples about sin going unpunished, and M. Jouvet’s 
final triumph, when he mesmerises his p.cdecessor, the good honest 
Dr. Paraplaid, charmingly played by M. Jean Brochard, inw think- 
ing he has a grave illness, adds a final touch of piquancy to an already 
astringent dish. 

In the same programme is a Czech puppet film based on Hans 
Andersen’s The Emperor's Nightingale. Well animated. poorly 
coloured, it yet produces the requisite quota of magic. 

* . . * 

Far removed from nightingales and nostrums is The Net, taken 
from Mr. John Pudney’s novel, directed by Mr. Anthony Asquith 
and starring Mr. James Donald and Miss Phyllis Calvert. {i con- 
cerns itself with that over-exercised hero of modern drzmiu, the 
research worker, in this case the inventor of a seaplaw , M.7. 
Although the atmosphere of secrecy, whch, behind the barb d-wire 
entanglements of a research station, seeps into the private |.v-:s of its 
prisoners, forms the psychological backg-ound for practical flying 
experiments, the characters, for all their forceful quarrell ng, seem 
to lack substance. “Mr. Donald is suitably strained, Miss Calvert 
prettily bewildered, and yet both are flat and uninteresting. The 
fault lies partly in the script and partly in the direction, the tormer 
lacking distinction and the latter showing a tendency to shuttle its 


Dr. (Odeon.) ——- Wozzeck. 
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characters about like chessmen. No one has time to get estab- 
lished. The number of people who are called away in the middle of 
a conversation is astonishing, even for a busy research station. I 
could wager that Mr. Robert Beatty, Miss Muriel Pavlow, Mr. 
Walter Fitzgerald and Mr. Patric Doonan say ‘** Excuse me ’’ to 
each other and disappear at least three times. If this film fails 
on the human side, however, it succeeds unreservedly in the 
stratosphere. All the sequences dealing with M.7. are either 
thrilling or beautiful, and they raise the film to soaring heights 
in every sense. The power, terror and grace of this machine cannot 
be over-estimated, and Mr. Asquith tracks it across the skies with 
a brilliance he denies to mundane matters. 
* 7 7 

Georg Buchner’s famous Wozzeck, written in 1836, and now 
produced and directed as a film by Herr Georg Klaren, is the for- 
midably stark story of a Prussian soldier who sells his sanity to an 
experimenting doctor to earn money to support his mistress and 
their child. An impressive film, at times magnificently so, it is bathed 
in such appalling despair, and not only despair but a sort of fright- 
ening nastiness, that it is hard to judge it objectively. It is a tribute 
to the director and to Herr Kurt Meisel, the tormented hero, that 
One emerges shattered and soiled; but it is, of course, infinitely 
more comfortable if a work of art can avoid also being a nightmare. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
BALLET 


The Great Detective. (Sadler’s Wells.) 

MARGARET Da ce’s theme for her first stage ballet seemed promising 
enough as an idea, but, oh, how disappointing it is in execution. 
The Great Detective is of course Sherlock Holmes, whose adventures, 
one would have imagined, were rich and varied enough to have 
provided subjects for dozens of ballets. Instead of having selected 
a particular crime, whose perpetration, discovery and final solution 
would have nicely lent itself for a compact three-scene work, with all the 
necessary dramatic form and shape, Miss Dale has attempted to give 
a general impression of the struggles between the infamous professor 
and the detective, introducing, at the same time, typical Sherlock 
Holmes characters. The result is a jumble of dancers jigging about, 
rushing on and off stage to very little purpose, the whole so burlesqued 
and formless that one might be watching a family-party charade. 
There are some ingenious ideas, such as the uncanny effect of the 
Human Marionettes, and the comically gruesome Unfortunate 
Victims, but these are just the frills, and Miss Dale has omitted to 
make the garment upon which to sew them. 

It is high time that would-be choreographers realised that pseudo- 
Edwardian costumes and décor are not the primary ingredients 
of a light ballet. On the contrary, we have become sick to death of 
them; too many people have cashed in on them for far too long. 
Also this new production again forces home the fact that we are in 
urgent need of some system of serious training for choreographers. 
It is not enough to take an experienced dancer with a bright idea and 
expect him or her to be able to turn out a ballet. Experimentation 
is wholly desirable, but let it take place in some little theatre set 
aside for the purpose, and not before an audience who have every 
right to expect a certain standard of maturity. LILLIAN BROWSE. 


ART 


Eugéne de Kermadec. (Mayor Gallery.) 

ENGLISH watercolours at Agnew’s or animal drawings from Sir 
Bruce Ingram’s collection at Colnaghi’s (in aid of the London Federa- 
tion of Boys’ Clubs, this latter); Australian expatriates, headed by 
Roy de Maistre, at the R.W.S. Galleries or seventy-nine ** Artists 
Under Thirty’’ at the R.B.A. Galleries? The first two exhibitions— 
let us be frank—are the most rewarding, but the others have their own 
interest. The youngsters chose their own work, so it tends towards 
the over-ambitious, but there is much gauche courage and some 
honest observation. Among those who seem to have forged for 
themselves a coherent means of expression are Eric Atkinson, Roy 
Turner Durrant, David Gentleman, Alistair Grant, John Holdcroft, 
Sheila Mackie, William Thompson and Frederick Yates. 

Mr. Mayor, in Brook Street, offers us the first London show of 
paintings by Eugéne de Kermadec. Kermadec, born in 1899, found 
his interests first kindled by the fauves, but from their new-won 
freedom he has developed an increasingly abstract language which 
makes but the lightest allusions to the visible world. His is a slight 
and gentle art, of flat overlapping washes of thin pastel shades, wired 
together with springy, linear arabesques much as a parcel is held 
together by its string. Sometimes the contents burst out and spill over, 
but at his compact best Kermadec achieves a free balance of forces that 
is almost classical in its calm. Delusively simple and controlled, he 
makes some of his younger contemporaries look like clumsy bumpkins. 

M. H. MIDDLETON, 
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PROGRESS IN 
ELECTRONICS 


EFORE the advent of television as a home entertainment 

for the millions, an electronic device known as a cathode 
ray tube found limited applications in scientific measuring 
instruments. Today, this device is the heart of every tele- 
vision receiver, and it is being mass-produced to remarkably 
high standards of performance and reliability. 

In the operation of the cathode ray tube in a television 
receiver, a beam of electrons, modulated by the signals 
received from the transmitter, impinges on a luminescent 
screen. The scanning action of the electron beam recon- 
structs the transmitted picture, while the varying intensity 
of the beam provides the light and shade. 

In direct-viewing receivers the picture is seen on the 
actual face of the tube. In projection receivers a picture of 
high brilliance, produced on the face of a tiny cathode ray 
tube, is magnified, and is then projected on to a viewing 
screen. 

The manufacture of cathode ray tubes is a major activity 
of the Mullard organisation, and hundreds of thousands are 
produced annually for the British radio and television 
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MULLARD LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON W.C.2, 
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MY OXFORD AUNT 


By J. P. W. 


HE roads to Oxford are full of memories. I have 

travelled over them on foot and in most sorts of vehicle. 

I seem to remember that I first travelled the Banbury 
Road in a horse-tram in 1912 when, as a boy of four, I was 
visiting my Oxford aunt; but it may have been a horse-bus. 
Through six years of preparatory school and three years of 
university, through innumerable visits before, between and 
since those stays, I came to know those roads so well that I 
could say where I was, blindfold, merely by the bumps. 

So when last Saturday, on yet another visit to my Oxford 
aunt, I left Henley behind, rattled along that glorious, tree- 
lined straight road, groaned up that new-fangled dual carriage- 
way and came at last to Nettlebed, the years fell away more 
easily than the miles. My history tutor spent so much time in 
Nettlebed that we became convinced that he was carrying on 
with one of the lovelier villagers. We felt somewhat let down 
when we found that he was wholly absorbed in the work of 
the parish council. 

Beyond Nettlebed was the spot where we had that puncture 
in 1921. I remember that puncture, as | remember everything 
else about that day, because we were on our way, during 
school-time, to see our first Varsity rugger-match, not merely 
with the permission of our headmaster but in his company. 
Indeed, it was the headmaster who had to change the wheel. 
Now, as we passed through Dorchester, where the sherry used 
to be so good, and approached Oxford itself, memories came 
thicker and more vividly. There was the spot where a front 
wheel flew off our hired car in the dark and lost itself over 
a hedge, a story the garage never believed until they found the 
wheel in a ploughed field. And here, just at Littlemore, 
is that crossroads. Some friends of mine, delighted with what, 
to us, was the new pointing, were singing the Magnificat as we 
drove. We had just reached the line For He that is Mighty 
hath magnified me when a car shot across our bows at great 
speed. On its appearance we, of course, stopped singing, but 
when, having missed us by inches, it sped down a side-road, 
we, aS one man, without any lead, continued where we had 
left off with And Holy is His name, remembering even to put 
the new-pointed accent on Holy. 

I sometimes wonder how we came unscathed through those 
wild, gloriously happy years, but by the time, last Saturday, 
that I had reached the Iffey Road, | was far away from such 
mature reflections and had become an undergraduate again. 
I decided that the visit to my aunt should wait a little, and 
that I would see whether my middle-aged body could match its 
new-found spirit by doing that afternoon some of the things 
a real undergraduate might do. 

There was plenty of choice. On the rugger-ground the 
O.U.R.F.C. were to play the Army. and already there was a 
trickle of duffle-coated cyclists and duffle-coated walkers going 
through the gates. But just round the corner where, I had 
always understood, the University had its soccer-ground, there 
was, not a trickle, but an immense crowd, in duffle-coats, of 
course, but carrying rattles, empty beer-crates and other 
impedimenta which would have seemed strange in the Iffley 
Road twenty-five years ago. Even stranger to my eyes was 
the fact that this crowd had its back to the rugger-ground and 
was queuing with all the usual signs of good-humoured 
impatience to get in to the soccer-ground. For Pegasus were 
playing Cockfield County in the Second Round of the F.A. 
Amateur Cup. All Town and nearly all Gown seemed 
interested in this fact. 

I, however, went past both rugger and soccer, over 
Magdalen Bridge, round the High, down past Tom Tower 
to Folly Bridge and the river; and it was here that body first 
began to complain against spirit. The river was, and no doubt 
still is, a wonderful place in Eights Week, when the college 
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barges are alight with colour and the river shimmers in the 
heat and supporters of victorious crews fling themselves in as 
though Zuleika Dobson had come again. But Eights Week 
is in June, whereas this was January. The barges were 
untenanted; the willow-trees were bare, and a cutting wind 
ruffled the grey-green water. As I walked along the towpath, 
my body shivered into the protection of my greatcoat. A 
moment or two later even my spirit had begun to shiver. For 
on the river, on the towpath, around the boathouses were 
young men and women wearing only thin shorts and thinner 
vests who obviously were not shivering at all. 

Some were gliding up and down in skiffs or pairs or eights. 
Some, with oars resting on the water, were listening intently 
to the megaphoned advice of an American coach. Some sat 
in moored tubs and peered into mirrors as they swung their 
blades, trying to discover their faults for themselves. One 
ribald-sounding crew had manned a kind of barge in which 
the oarsmen could sit two abreast while coaches strode along 
the gangway between like the whipping masters of a slave 
galley. No one looked cold. No one felt cold, except me. 

I made my way back over Folly Bridge—how well named 
it now seemed—past Tom Tower and round the High to 
Magdalen Bridge. How ever could Magdalen Tower have 
once seemed so tall to me ? Why ever should they want to 
reface the lovely, withering stone of Magdalen itself? I 
groused and grumbled as I swung the car round into Iffley 
Road. But here, for a time, my spirit and even some parts 
of my body revived. Here were familiar sights, such as “ No 
Parking ” notices completely surrounded by parked cars. Here 
was the familiar roar. Here too was the familiar gateman 
still, after twenty-five years, so intent on the game that late 
comers could walk in for nothing, even to an F.A. Cup-tie. 

Pegasus, before a huge crowd, were treading Cockfield 
County into the mud. They had scored three goals before I 
arrived, and scored two more before I left. Faces, whether 
of Town or Gown, glowed with single-minded pleasure; but 
none of their warmth seeped through to me. For one thing 
I had no empty beer-crate on which to stand, nor had I the 
energy of those who had climbed the tower of the near-by 
church and were getting their view of the game from there. 
So I could not see. Worse, the cold of the mud struck through 
my thin shoes. Worse still, with arriving so late, I could not 
be a part of the watching crowd, feeling my enthusiasm grow 
with theirs, 

Listiessly I circled the field until I reached the hedge and 
could peer at the Rugger match on the other side. Cold mists 
were rising from the ground I once knew so well, mists blanket- 
ing the sporadic shouts which came from the stands and turning 
the faintly peering sun to red. Years ago I had been at home 
on that ground, had caught the enthusiasm which makes cold 
and mist and mud of no account, which absorbs one in the 
glories of a great playing game. But now I was watching, not 
playing, and watching from the wrong side of the hedge. 

Years ago the pleasures of a violent game in January were 
equalled only by the pleasures of the hot toast and tea, the 
armchair and the big fire which came after. Now I.could 
think only of the hot toast and tea, the armchair and the big 
fire. Worse, I now realised that I had been thinking only 
of these things ever since two o'clock, that for me on a cold 
Saturday afternoon in Oxford they were all that mattered. 
I knew that it was not just the river, not just the weather. I 
knew that it was my age. 

I called to see my aunt. She came to greet me with shining 
eyes and affectionate disapproval. “ You are naughty to come 
so late.” she said. “If you had got here by lunch-time you 
could have taken me to the match.” 

My aunt is in her ninety-first year. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 162 
Report by Guy Kendall 
The usual prizes were offered for nursery rhymes commemorating 
Cromwell and the dismissal of the Rump, Titus Oates and the Popish 
Plot, the Boston Tea-Party, the Jameson Raid, the Persian national- 
isation of oil or the atomic explosion at Montebello. 


Three main points have governed the decision in this competition: 
(1) It is essential that a nursery rhyme should run easily, not pull 
you up in the middle to decide how it should be read. (2) Where it 
is historical, its meaning should to some extent be disguised even 
from contemporaries. Too many rhymes that ran well were simply 
open chronicles of the event. (3) I think that the preference should 
be given, other things equal, to really new rhymes, not imitations or 
parodies of the old. This does not mean that the latter were dis- 
qualified; indeed some of them are prizewinners. But when you sit 
down to write a historical nursery rhyme, you are tempted, perhaps, 
to begin with a fatal facility, something like: 

Yah, Yah, Yankee, 
Have you any tea? 
Under point two General Sir Walter Venning’s apt little quatrain 
comes under criticism: 
Titus, mendacious son, 
Hatched a plot, a Popish one; 
The plot was cheat, Oates was beat 
Crying all down Oxford Street 
(which is true). The same point told against the nice lines by J. C. 
Darracott on the same subject. 
Even Macaulay came in for imitation: 
Mossyface of Teheran 
By the nine gods he swore 
That though he had been wrong three times 
He would be wrong once more 
And can it be that there was a slight reminiscence of Struwwelpeter 
in James Bowker’s rhyme of Cromwell and the Rump? 

As was to be expected, Persian oil and Montebello attracted the 
greatest number of entries. The Boston Tea-Party came next, and 
produced evidence, by airmail from Helen Robinson, that the 
Spectator competitions are studied by New Yorkers. Then came 
Cromwell. Of the Jameson Raid perhaps it is true that it is too old 
for most memories and too young for history. ‘*Penney,’’ of course 
produced many puns, and his K.B.E. was not forgotten, e.g., by 
Janet Hamilton: 

Penney Plain Penny Plain 

Went to Montebello; 

He made a stir and came back ‘‘Sir’’ 
The scientific fellow. 

Prizes of £1 each to Howard N. Burton, W. Bernard Wake, P. M. 
Langdale-Smith, and James Bowker, and ten shillings each to Mrs. 
Nancy Gunter and the ingenious D. S. Gordon. NHonourably 
mentioned, E. J. W., Douglas Stirling, G. Scott Fawell (for Monte- 
bello), Harry T. Browne and R. Kennard Davis. 


PRIZES 


Persian Oil 
(HowarpD N. BurTON) 
Ab-a-dan-dan 
What a funny old man! } 
The oil’s in the pipe, but it’s not in the can. 
How can he move it without any boats ? 
How can they move him without any votes ? 
Hi-cock-a-lorum. 
There's never a quorum. 


(W. BERNARD WAKE) 


Once there was an old man 
Went to steal a cow. 
Found he couldn't milk it, 
Didn’t know how. 

He couldn't make butter, 
And he hadn't any bread. 
The old man began to cry 
And took to his bed. 


(P. M. LANGDALE-SMITH) 


Little man Mossy 

Sat on his bed, 

Weeping and wailing 

And holding his head. 

He saw what he wanted 
And grabbed what he saw, 
But now that he’s got it, 
He wants it no more. 
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Cromwell 
(JAMES BOWKER) 

Olly, Olly, far from jolly, 

Chid the boys for sloth and folly, 

Called them mad, called them bad— 

Used up all the words he had; 

Then (to show that he was able) 

Snatched their plaything from the table; 

Trounced them round the chamber-floor, 

Threw them out and locked the door. 


Boston Tea-Party 
(NANCY GUNTER) 
Sammy Smarty 
At the party 
Wouldn't take his tea, 
He kicked his nurse, 
And what was worse 
He threw it in the sea. 


Persian Oil 
(D. S. Gorpon) 

I ran out of oil 
He ran out of oil 
He ran Iran out of oil 
He ran Tehran frantic. 
I ran he ran Tehran ran 
Wasn't that romantic? 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 155 
Set by D. R. Peddy 

Clio, Muse of history, is checking her records for accuracy and has 
asked for evidence on certain matters, A prize of £5 is offered for a 
frank statement by one of the following on the inside story of the sub- 
ject with which he is associated; King Alfred (cakes) ; King Canute 
(waves); Robert the Bruce (spiders); Dick Whittington (cats); 
Drake (bowls); Raleigh (cloaks); George Washington (cherry 
trees). Limit, 200 words. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘*‘ Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than February 11th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of February 20th. 
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LONDON to SOUTH AFRICA 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 


FOUR NEW ELLERMAN LINERS 
joining regular services 


NEW LINERS 


CITY OF PORT ELIZABETH, Second Voyage MAY 5 
CITY OF EXETER, Maiden Voyage JUNE 4 
CITY OF PORT ELIZABETH, Third Voyage AUG. 25 
CITY OF EXETER, Second Voyage SEPT. 22 
CITY OF YORK, Maiden Voyage OcT. 20 
CITY OF DURBAN To Follow 
OTHER SAILINGS 
C/PARIS JAN. 27 C/LUCKNOW MAR, 10 
C/JOHANNESBURG FEB. 10 C/LONDON MAR, il 
C/CANTERBURY FEB. 24 « C/PRETORIA MAR, 24 


ELLERMAN LINES 


PASSENGER OFFICE, 29-34, Cockspur St., London, S.W.1 
Head Office, 104-7, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
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LETTERS TO 


Vacation Work 


Sia.—With great respect to the article by the. Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Reading in a recent Spectator, I disagree. I have now 
practically finished my allotted span at Cambridge, and, during this 
time, I have worked for three months as a schoolmaster at an indepen- 
dent school in the South of England, for five weeks: as a clerk-cum- 
navvy in a Leicester Square travel-office, and for a fortnight as a 
farm-labourer on a fruit-farm in Essex. 

Professor Wolfenden speaks of “courses of university study 
requiring that those who follow them should spend some time, outside 
university terms, in practical work of a relevant kind.” He cites 
medicine, agriculture and engineering as examples, “This,” he says, 
“is in principle university work although it is done outside the 
university's walls.” He then proceeds to draw a distinction between 
such so-called “ vocational activities” and the other more academic 
studies. Later he adds, “ The primary purpose in life of a university 
student is. or should be, academic.” 

I submit that this distinction is a pity, and that the Vice-Chancellor’s 
conclusion as to the “primary purpose” is wrong. In five months’ 
time, as happens every year, a generation of graduates will be 
launched on the employment market. It is disconcertingly true that 
the majority—and a very considerable majority—are as yet uncertain 
of a job; and I think that in many cases this uncertainty is due to 
the fact that the wealth of time for theoretical discussion at a 
university does not blend easily with the stark necessity and problem 
of earning one’s bread-and-butter in 1953 England. 

Therefore I believe that—quite apart from the very real urgency 
of supplementing one’s university income by work in the vacation— 
to do a job in the holidays is to gain a valuable glimpse of the cold, 
unwelcome fact as to just how much work is needed to earn a con- 
temporary English pound, and how frighteningly soon it will dissolve. 

| think that Professor Wolfenden would have. been right had he 
said that all courses of study at a university today—and not merely 
vocational ones—benefit from a practical dusting; and, also, with 
paradoxical respect, that even today a university student can afford to 
take the reactionary view that to get his degree is only one of many 
advantages that an undergraduate can hope to enjoy.—Yours 
faithfully, J. M. BaTTen. 

Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


Indians in East Africa 


Sir,—The Royal Commission on East Africa is expected to start its 
work, | understand, early in February. As there is still time for 
completing the list of members, may I venture to suggest that an 
Indian representative should be included in the Commission ? 

| hate to think in terms of racial differences, but it is no use shutting 
one’s eyes to the fact that the situation which has arisen in Kenya 
could be directly attributed to the many social and political disabilities 
of Negroes and Asians imposed on them by the Europeans; this is 
not to say though that the economic causes are less important. If we 
agree that the problem is essentially a racio-political one, it follows 
that any Royal Commission going to East Africa should have its 
members drawn from the main races living in the country. 

The white population there is hardly more than 53,000, and yet 
the whole Commission, except for one Kikuyu member, is composed of 
European men and women. The Indians who form by far the largest 
group of immigrant communities (there are about 280,000 Asians 
of whom 200,000 are Indians and persons of Indian origin) have been 
playing a vital réle for the last forty years and more in the economic 
and political development of the country. As doctors, teachers, lawyers, 
farmers, editors, business-men and skilled workers, their contribution 
to the advancement of the country cannot be ignored. And yet they 
are not considered to be entitled for a seat on the Commission. 

It is true that in pre-independence days, before 1947, Indians used 
to join hands with Europeans, as, for instance, in the case of resisting 
the internal free trade in cotton which was recommended by the 
Uganda Development Commission, Since then, however, the moral 
leadership- of Mahatma Gandhi and the realistic advice of Pandit 
Nehru have made them realise their responsibilities to the Africans. 
Much of the credit for this changed attitude and liberal approach 
towards the Africans must goto the courageous lead given by 
Shri Appa Pant, India’s High Commissioner in East Africa. He never 
allows an opportunity to pass for telling them that they are there to 
develop the resources and share the prosperity of the country with 
the sons of the soil. 

In this connection Mr. Nehru’s words, spoken at the reception for 
the East African leader, Mr. Peter Kilinage, are worth quoting. He 
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said, “ The Government of India did not want Indians in. Africa’ to 
exploit the African people or have privileges which would interfere 
with their progress. This was based to some extent on motives of 
idealism, but, from practical considerations as well, it was * necessary 
for India and Africa to understand and help each other.” 

This being the guiding policy of the Indian community, their 
representatives on the Commission should prove of great moral and 
material value, not only as honest brokers between the Africans and 
the Whites, but also a liberal influence in making the European settlers 
look at the problem as partners in the great enterprise rather than 
dominating exploiters.—Yours faithfully, D. V. TAHMANKAR, 

London Editor of Kesari & Mahratta, Poona. 

Peele’s Chambers, 177 Fleet Street, E.C 4. 


Russia and Religion 


Sir,—The correct answer to the Soviet criticism of Moral Rearmament 
quoted by your correspondent surely is that we need the political 
struggle and Christian repentance and forgiveness. True religion, as 
C.O.P.E.C. stressed several years ago, should enter into every legitimate 
human activity, including politics, economics, &c. Had the Russian 
Churches, prior to the Revolution, realised this important fact and 
boldly protested against the social and political injustices of their day, 
and had they avoided a rigid fundamentalism which rejected scientific 
truths, I doubt if now we should hear so much about Communist 
hostility to religion —Yours faithfully, BEDFORD. 
Crowholt, Woburn, Bletchley, Bucks. 


Agnosticism ; 


Sir,—Many people must have been impressed by the sincerity of the 
author of An Agnostic’s Quest in your issue of January 16th. 

I wonder if the following chain of “ incredibles” will help: if there 
is a weak link in it, I cannot detect it. 

It is incredible to me: 

1. That the universe just happened accidentally. If someone flung 
in the air a handful of tiny cards each bearing a letter of the alphabet, 
it is incredible to me that any of them would fall on the floor arranged 
as words, much less sentences. To find a single word would be 
evidence of an arranging mind at work. Much in the universe is 
meaningless to me, but there are enough “ words” to show purposeful- 
ness, as for example the way the cells in a human embryo appear 
differently determined, and at the right piace, at the right time, develop 
the right properties for carrying out the function of their particular 
part of the structure. 

2. That this arranging mind js not in some ways like my own. 
If it were totally unlike my own mind, I should not perceive the 
phenomenon of arrangement, or detect purposefulness to be such. So 
I find a kinship between the world-mind and my own. 

3. That my sense of values is all wrong. I regard love as better 
than hate, kindness as better than cruelty, &c. It is incredible to me that 
Hitler was a better man than Jesus, a cosh-boy better than St. Francis. 

4. That the world-mind asserted above—which now I shall call 
God—does not possess and express these values. If God does not 
love and is not good, then some men are better than God. 

5. That God has no personality; that God is “it,” but not “ He,” 
since personality (by which I mean a self-conscious centre of thinking, 
feeling and willing) is my greatest asset. God must be more than the 
word “ personal” connotes. He cannot be less. 

6. That this personal Planner has no purpose in humanity. Even 
I have a purpose directed to the highest welfare of those who owe 
their creation to me. Can God be less purposeful ? 

7. That God has done nothing about sin and suffering, for sin 
is the greatest hindrance to His planning, and suffering the greatest 
stumbling-block to man’s belief in Him. Sin—the conscious choice 
of known evil—seems due to the misuse of man’s freedom of choice 
in moral situations. Evil, due to the human family’s folly, ignorance 
and sin, is shared by the whole family, which gains by the family assets 
and loses by the family liabilities, so that the innocent suffer with the 
guilty. The fact that man so often misuses his freedom and chooses 
evil may be due to three things:— 

(a) a hangover from his animal ancestry (e.g. promiscuous 
sexuality is amoral in the jungle and only becomes lust when 
man sees a higher way of life); 

(b) the invasion of man’s personality by evil psychic entities 
(e.g. the devil and other evil spirits); 

(c) the possible consequences of man’s activities in an earlier 
incarnation. 
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8. That God has not disclosed His purposes, since they can only 
reach fruition by man’s conscious co-operation with God. (Conscience, 
insight, the words and lives of others, especially the Bible, reveal God’s 
plans.) 

9. That Jesus Christ was mentally unbalanced, wholly misreported, 
or hopelessly mistaken when He claimed a unique relationship with 
God, or that the saints were wrong when they saw in His death, 
resurrection and life after death facts importantly relevant to the 
redeeming purposes of God, i.e. that God was pledged to end both sin 
and suffering, having used both for man’s highest welfare. 

10. That man does not survive death. The nature of God, the 
nature of man, the rationality of the universe and the faith of all 
the great mystics would be indicted if man does not survive. As the 
babe in the womb has ears, eyes and lips for a life which begins at 
birth, so no man’s possibilities are exhausted at death. He has 
embryonic qualities which point to a fuller life which begins at 
* death.” 

11. That Christianity is either false or irrelevant to man’s problems. 
One only knows a few Christians, but they convince one that, if every- 
one were like them, man’s problems would be solved; war, for instance, 

12. That the mighty Planner we call God can finally be defeated. 
Ignorance, folly and sin can temporarily defeat His will. and bring 
suffering and frustration to man. But while omnipotence does not 
mean that everything that happens in His intention, it does mean that, 
in allowing it temporary power, God knows He can weave everything 
into a higher purpose for man’s ultimate welfare. 

These things make me want to dedicate my life to Him and to be 
used, however humbly, in the working out of His mighty plans. We 
know so little, and our doing is hampered by warring sects which 
emphasise things concerning which Christ said little or nothing. All 
we can do is to try to follow His way of life and do His will as far 
as we can see it. Christ never asked men to accept intellectual pro- 
positions. He asked them to try out a way of life. When it is tried 
out, it works.—Yours faithfully, 

Lestie D. WEATHERHEAD, 
Minister of the City Temple, London. 


Pensions 


Sir.—May I correct J. F. B.’s reference in his notes of January 23rd, 
At Westminster, to my supplementary question? I was not pressing 
the Chancellor on behalf of old-age pensioners as such. I was endeavour- 
ing to draw attention to the serious position of people existing on small 
fixed incomes. Many of these are old-age pensioners, if the words are 
used in their usual sense. but many are not, never having been in any 
contributory scheme. These people cannot exercise pressure on either 
the Chancellor or Parliament through powerful organisations. Their 
plight arouses little comment or sympathy. as they are not headline news, 
and it is almost impossible in this modern age to interest Parliament 
or the Press in people who can command no publicity excepting when 
an individual tragedy occurs. As one of a group of Members who have 
had to work extremely hard to persuade the Chancellor to agree to an 
increase of pension to widows of Regular Service Officers and up to 
date has failed to convince him of the strength of the case for an 
increase of retired officer’s pay, I feel the need for strong Parliamentary 
pressure to ensure justice. Of course the Chancellor is, in his unofficial 
capacity, as human as anyone else, but people on small fixed incomes 
are not having a square deal. My constituency has above the average 
of retired people. and I know. 

So long as the Treasury extorts £27.000.000 a year in tax from 
people with incomes under £250, the hardship of their case cannot 
have been properly examined. No one likes crude speaking in the 
House of Commons, but when concessions of all kinds, whether in 
increased wages or allowances, however justified, are given to some 
sections of the community, someone must speak up for those who 
have no organised body through which to make effective representations. 

It is. of course, unpleasant to attack one’s friends in order to 
emphasise truth, but then how can one arouse the public conscience ? 
] am unrepentant.—Yours faithfully, IRENE WARD. 

House of Commons. 


Potted Oak 


Sir,—-Your reviewer, dealing with Dr. Plumb’s book Chatham, says: 

*“ You cannot plant an oak in a flower-pot.” In 1937 (Coronation year) 

I planted an oak in a six-inch flower-pot. It is still in the pot and is 

thriving.—Yours faithfully, L. E.. S. LEEsE. 
24 Rollscourt Avenue, Herne Hill S.F..24. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas I4d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) Id. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


ON the skyline to our right I could see the roof and chimneys of a 
little white-washed farm, but we were past it before I recalled that I 
knew the man who lives there. I had talked to him last summer. It 
had been a glorious evening with a blue haze in the distance above 
the town, the heather in bloom and the sheep moving slowly about 
the banks and mounds searching for that short, sweet grass that gives 
lamb such a fine flavour. My friend had smiled at my remark about 
his having picked the top of the world as a place in which to live. 
“Nine months of winter here,” he had remarked. “Can't keep 
chickens because we're too exposed. Fit for nothing but sheep.” 1 
began to understand what he meant. The village down below had 
seemed a warm, sheltered place, but here the road was icy, the fields 
were frozen and the wind that blew across the hill on which the little 
farm crouched was the very breath of the north-east. We passed a 
man pushing a bicycle. He turned a red and blue face towards us, and 
gave us a wave of his hand. This was the top of the world, as I had 
called it in summer, but nothing is ever quite what it seems on a balmy 
evening in July. 


Voles 

Someone had dragged away a hawthorn that had been lying on the 
the ground since last autumn and had left the ground exposed. I stood 
looking at the decayed grass and the straws of corn that had accumu- 
lated under the bush, and noticed the little tracks and runs among the 
straw. They were too large for field-mice and too small for rats, 
if rats existed in the vicinity, and I took them to be the tunnels made by 
voles, those bright-eyed, round and furry little animals that manage 
to keep out of sight as effectively as the shrew. Last spring, when 
colour came on the water and I was forced to search for a worm, 
I moved a large boulder and exposed the tunnels and “ nest” of a pair 
of voles. Two voles were in the chamber, which was just big enough 
to take them. After a second they scrambled away, following the 
open-sided runs without attempting to jump out. IL replaced the 
boulder, doubtful whether they would come back, for they are as 
easily disturbed and as likely to forsake a place as a hen pheasant 
once her nest has been found. 


A Pigeon’s Crop 


Not long ago I examined a pigeon that had been shot. Its crop was 
full of acorns. It had swallowed between twenty and thirty, and the 
bulges made the bird seem deformed, for the acorns rolled beneath 
my fingers as I felt the crop. It is hard to say how many acorns a 
pigeon is capable of eating. Between forty and fifty would not be 
beyond a greedy bird. A friend tells me that he once shot a pigeon 
that had gobbled up eighty-five peas. From the appearance of the 
contents of the crop, the peas had been freshly taken. A score of 
pigeons on a field of peas can make an alarming mess of a crop in a 
day or two. Pigeons are flighting a lot just now, round the bare oaks 
and elms, over the winter wheat and the rape stalks. Their food is 
anything green. Most of the birds are visitors. By nesting-time the 
majority of them will have gone. The residents are small in number 
but enough, as the farmer says, not without vehemence, for they will 
be over his spring sowing as wary as rooks or jackdaws, and will take 
their toll when the field is set up in stooks. 


By the Water 

Visiting a famous beauty-spot we found the turnstile unattended, 
for it is not supposed to be the season for looking at waterfalls; but 
we passed through, paying owr penny and operating the device our- 
selves. A wintry sun was on the tips of the larches that stood in brown 
rows above the river. A fine spray rose from the water, frothing 
over the fall and churning in the pool beneath. The time to see a 
waterfall is winter when the flow is strong. I stood looking into a 
pool some distance below the fall, wondering if a salmon could get so 
far or if a big brown trout hung at moorings there, and, as I stood, 
I experienced that soothing sensation I have had so often while fishing. 
The sound of the water blots out all other sounds, and the moving 
river begins to have an almost hypnotic fascination. It is the effect 
of this combination of sight and sound that makes one forget the 
passing of time when using a fly rod. 


Early Vegetables 

An application of weathered soot is beneficial to autumn-sown beans, 
and early-planted shallots will be helped by the same treatment. Put 
in early peas of the dwarf variety in a place that is protected from 
wind and frost. If you are troubled with mice, steep the seed in 
paraffin before sowing. It is a less messy business than using red 
lead and just as effective. 

IAN NIALL. 
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Frail, Strong, Peculiar 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. By Dorothy Hewlett. (Cassell. 25s.) 


On the occasion of the centenary of the birth of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, celebrated on March 6th, 1906, Alice Meynell wrote : 
** There can be no man or woman capable of the love of poetry, 

and insensible to hers. However unequal may be her poetry, it is 
the breath of a spiritual creature, the beat of an ardent heart. It is 
moved by every generous passion. It has profuse beauties and no 
ignoble faults. Her husband wrote of her that * her glories would 
never fade,’ and she lives possessed of no less than glory.’’ 

Just over a quarter of a century later, in 1932, another critic, taking 

down Aurora Leigh from the shelves, had occasion to reconsider 

the literary reputation of its author. Fate, wrote Virginia Woolf, 

‘** has not been kind to Mrs. Browning as a writer. Nobody reads 

her, nobody discusses her, nobody troubles to put her in her place. . .. 
The primers dismiss her with contumely. Her importance, they say, 
* has now become merely historical. Neither education nor associa- 
tion with her husband ever succeeded in teaching her the value 
of words and a sense of form.’ In short, the only place in the 
mansion of literature that is assigned to her is downstairs in the 
servants’ quarters, where, in company with Mrs. Hemans, Eliza 
Cook, Jean Ingelow, Alexander Smith, Edwin Arnold, and Robert 
Montgomery she bangs the crockery about and eats vast handfuls of 
peas on the point of her knife.”” 

Another couple of decades have passed since Virginia Woolf’s 
essay on Aurora Leigh appeared in the Second Common Reader. 
What is the position now ? Having floundered so long and so deeply 
in the trough of the wave, is Elizabeth Barrett Browning about to 
rise once more into critical favour ? And, if so, is she to be assessed 
on her intrinsic merits, or valued simply as a period piece, for whom, 
in no pious spirit, certain connoisseurs will long and industriously 
search the junk-shops of literature ? 

There is no doubt that a great deal that Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
wrote, not excepting certain of the Sonnets from the Portuguese, 
cannot today be sampled without the wryness of distaste. But there 
is also no doubt that she possessed one quality, a rare one, which will 
always save her from extinction, both as a writer and as a personality. 
** We cannot read the first twenty pages of Aurora Leigh,’’ wrote 
Virginia Woolf, ** without becoming aware that the Ancient Mariner 
who lingers, for unknown reasons, at the porch of one book and not 
of another, has us by the hand, and makes us listen like a three years 
child while Mrs. Browning pours out in nine volumes of blank verse 
the story of Aurora Leigh.’’ It was this same quality which held 
Carlyle entranced by Lady Geraldine’s Courtship, the nineteen pages 
of which Elizabeth dashed off in a single day ; that brilliant narrative 
sense, evident also in many of her letters, which makes us regret, 
today, the fact that, omnivorous novel-reader as she was, she did not 
choose this medium of expression for her very unequal but very real 
powers, This narrative sense, moreover, was the expression of a 


hidden force of personality, which throughout her life enabled the 
frail woman effortlessly to attract and dominate the men and women 
who came into contact with her. 


After her death, her husband 
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Midsummer Meadow 


** Sheer delight all the way. Not for a long 
time have I enjoyed.a book so much.” 
~NORMAN WALKER, DAILY SKETCH 


“It is fun, take my word for it.” 

—JOHN CONNELL 
“‘His description of the English countryside 
is as moving and vivid as the first walk one 


can remember in spring.” 
—TANGYE LEAN, SPECTATOR 
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confessed that he did not know the date of her birth. ‘‘ The personality 
of my wife,’ he told Dr. Furnivall, ‘* was so strong and peculiar that 
I had no curiosity to go beyond it, and concern myself with matters 
which she was evidently disinclined to communicate.”’ It is this 
** strong and peculiar *’ personality, to be encountered both in her 
poetry and in her letters, that makes it impossible for her to be wholly 
neglected. It is capable, even today, of claiming the attention and the 
respect of those who submit themselves, however warily, to the field 
of her influence. 

A new biography of Elizabeth Barrett Browning has long been 
awaited. Miss Dorothy Hewlett offers us a detailed and informative 
work, which carefully assembles and assesses most of the available 
evidence. Miss Hewlett’s description of the early years at Hope End, 
with ample quotation from the juvenile letters, dramas and sonnets 
produced beneath the spires and minarets of that fabulous nursery, 
is particularly valuable. She does service, too, in emphasising the 
geniality of Mr. Moulton Barrett ; the playfulness and high spirits 
which served all his life to endear him to his children. The book is 
illustrated with twelve half-tone plates, several of them at once 
pleasing and unfamiliar ; and it has as a frontispiece an unpublished 
portrait of Elizabeth and her dog, Flush, a delightful water-colour 
painted in the back-bedroom in Wimpole Street by Elizabeth’s young 
brother Alfred, on September 27th, 1843. Betty MILLER. 


Private Views 


A Year of Space. By Eric Linklater. (Macmillan. 18s.) 
The Life for Me. By Rupert Croft-Cooke. (Macmillan. 18s.) 


He who scuds forth upon the voyage of autobiography with all his 
bravery on and tackle trim knows that he is in peril of becoming the 
most ridiculous of wrecks. It is all very well if the autobiographer 
has the gifts and occasions of Heyerdahl or Grimble, if he can write 
of adventure on the sea and of strange islands ; but he must have 
abilities amounting to genius who can raise our enthusiasm for the 
beer-bottles in the larder, the overcoats in the wardrobe or the pretty 
pets on the hearthrug. 

Mr. Linklater, when he travels, has the immense advantage of 
travelling with Mr. Linklater : a man gracefully mundane, percep- 
tively egotistical, whose thoughts and observations in all imaginable 
places could never be dull ; one who combines the simple enjoyments 
of life with a genial complexity of scholarship and an unsurpassable 
readiness of allusion. If there is a trace of affectation in his manner, 
that is perhaps due to the Scottish insistence upon urbanity which 
began with Boswell and still runs on so pleasantly, though not 
without its moments of red and ruffizd pride. The title of his delight- 
ful book is well chosen, for Mr. Linklater moves in a happy relativity 
of mind where the timeless quality of memory and association is 
always in contact with immediate and !ocal experience; it is the 
space of the mind, and not the time of the body, with which he is 
chiefly concerned. 

Although Mr. Linklater speaks of ‘* growing old,’’ nobody, 
except those who know his age, could imagine that a book so elec- 
trified with gaiety and relating such diverse encounters in so many 
lands could have been written by any but a most exceptional youth 
in the full vigour and enterprise of manhood. The lack of structure 
does not matter in the least; for we are concerned here, please 
remember, with adventures in space, not with a sequence in time. 
What he says of Wavell may stand well for a view of his own nature : 
** While he listened to the guns, he heard also in his mind the lyric 
choir of English poetry.’’ 

Perhaps the obbligato of clinking glasses and the gurgle of Meur- 
sault becomes a little tiresome now and then in the earlier chapters ; 
but who can resist what Mr. Linklater calls ** the open-mindedness 
with which he entertains passing ideas and casual sensation ’’? It 
is this charming propensity to entertain ideas in so hospitable a mind 
which gives the entire book its warm and enticing attraction; no 
matter whether Mr. Linklater is at home in his northern land, or 
chatting in Singapore, or flying through Chinese clouds to Hong 
Kong. And how characteristic of Mr. Linklater’s ** space ’’ that 
he is reading Miss Austen within a few moments of being catapulted, 
most alarmingly, off the deck of an aircraft-carrier in the cockpit of 
a Firefly ! 

Mr. Linklater’s description of the misery and ruin of Korea, that 
appalling scene of good intentions thwarted, may seem the most 
impressive part of his book. Here is a tragedy ‘* made more shock- 
ing by its general ugliness.’’ But his most astonishing achievement, 
I think, is that he succeeds in making New Zealand interesting 
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ELIZABETH 
BARRETT 


BROWNING 


by DOROTHY HEWLETT 





Elizabeth Barrett Browning is one of the romantic figures 
of Victorian times. The story of her long illness in adoles- 
cence, her wooing by Robert Browning, their elopement, 
and the happy life that followed, has seized the imagination 
of many writers and playwrights. But a just appreciation of 
this romanticised figure cannot be made until her life is 
portrayed in a true perspective. Miss Hewlett’s full and 
authoritative biography shows the most intriguing years of 
her life to have been before her marriage, when she wrote 
the early poems which brought her acceptance by the 
contemporary literary world as a rising star. 

This portrait has been built up on letters and diaries and 
much material which has not been collected into one book 
before, by the author of the highly successful Life of John 
Keats. 

360 pp., Demy 8vo., Colour frontis., 8 pp. illus. 25s. net 
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Explorer, Soldier, 
Administrator, Mystic 


SIR FRANCIS | 








was eminent in many fields. Explorer in 


YOUNGHUSBAND | 














Manchuria and the Gobi desert ; Political Agent 
in Rajputana during the great famine; Diplomatist 
and Soldier and leader of the famous Mission to 
Tibet ; Times Correspondent and first reporter of 
the Jameson Raid; Promoter of Mount Everest 
Expeditions and Founder of the World Congress 
of Faiths. 


By GEORGE SEAVER 


Author of “ Edward Wilson of the Antarctic.” 


Illustrated. 25s. net. 


FRENCH 


LEGIONNAIRE 


ALFRED PERROTT-WHITE 


This account of the French Foreign Legion is not an adven- 
turer’s varn: it isan “‘ English born” soldier's story with all 
the gripping annotations of personal experience. It is the 
first autobiographical account of the Legion to be published 
which depicts the mechanisation brought about by World 
War Il. 12s. 6d. net. 
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Ssustable 


King George V: His Life 


and Reign by HAROLD NICOLSON 





“ It is, perhaps, the very best biography of any English King.” 
Nancy Mitrorp (Sunday Times). 
3rd Impression. Illustrated 42s. 


Antoine Lavoisier: The 


Founder of Modern Chemistry 
By DOUGLAS McKIE 


“ Will take its place at once as the standard biography.” 
The Listener. 


Illustrated 305. 


Achievement in Educa- 
tion By LYNDA GRIER 


“ A scholar of repute, with a most lively, lucid style, centres 
her book on an eminently lovable and inspiring figure—Sir 
Michael Sadler.” Birmingham Post. 


Front, 30s. 
The Nile By H. E. HURST 


‘The most authoritative and concise account of the Nile that 
has ever appeared in print.” The Egyptian Gazette. 
Illustrated 30s, 


History in Hansard 
By KING-HALL & DEWAR 


“Very few books offer such fascinating variety and absorbing 
interest as this amusing and amazing volume.” 
Liverpool Daily Post. 


Front, 21s, 





Novels 


The Fair Bride 
By BRUCE MARSHALL 


“A big novel, for which much thanks. 
JosepH Taccart (The Siar). 


“ The plot is gripping and many of the scenes are moving and 
tender. It is a good book in the sense that faith and virtue, 
however trampled, manage in the end to triumph.” 

BisHop HEENAN (Catholic Herald). 


Reprinting. 12s. 6d. 


Too Soon to Die 
By HENRY WADE 


A crime story turning on an attempted evasion of death duties 


payable on a large estate. * Satisfying and verisimilitudinous.”’ 
Observer. 
tos. 6d. 
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130 THE SPECTATOR, 
without an excessive amount of talk about the Maoris. Australia 
comes pretty near to grounding his fancy, but does not quite succeed ; 
for here again he can skip into the spaces of memory. It is a ramb- 
ling book, but a ramble with Mr. Linklater is the most delightful of 
literary excursions. 

One cannot say so much, I am afraid, for Mr. Rupert Croft-Cooke. 
To write an account of ** a civilised way of living ’’ is, to begin with, 
most unpleasantly pretentious, the more so as Mr. Croft-Cooke’s 
definition and illustrations will raise grave doubts in the minds of 
many readers; nor can one be greatly stirred by a very detailed 
description of a not very remarkable house where ‘* a terrace of 
some sort was a necessity’ and the prongs of the neighbours’ 
television-aerials awkwardly stick up on the skyline. Even Mfr. 
Croft-Cooke’s touristic walking-sticks have to be photographed, 
and the bottles in the cupboard under the stairs—which, to one so 
civilised, is of course known as ** the bar.”’ 

No doubt the acquisition of his house and the achievement of 
** civilisation *’ have been very exciting for Mr. Croft-Cooke ; 
but does he succeed in making the reader share his enjoyment and 
applaud his taste ? At least he must be given the credit for providing 
the prospective house-owner with a great deal of useful information, 
especially if he lacks the normal complement of a civilised wife. In 
the garden and the kitchen, where the civilisation is less intense, 
Mr. Croft-Cooke is happy and informative ; and here I rejoice to 
see a civilised way of dealing with cabbages. Books come after 
cabbages, and Mr. Croft-Cooke writes of them with knowledge, 
charm and affection, though a most regrettable reference to D. H. 
Lawrence does not strike one as particularly ** civilised."’ But how 
heartily [ agree with Mr. Croft-Cooke when he speaks of television 
as *‘a painful bore’*’! Perhaps I may be allowed to suggest, 
finally, that a man who does in fact lead a ** civilised life ’’ is not 
likely to refer to it so definitely and so complacently. 

C. E. VULLIAMY. 


For France 


Specially Employed. By Maurice Buckmaster. 
12s. 6d.) 

One could convict this book easily on two minor charges. First, it 
is too lightweight to substantiate the claim of its sub-title, ‘* The 
Story of British Aid to French Patriots of the Resistance.’’ Secondly, 
it does not conform to the advice of the King of Hearts, to begin at 
the beginning, to go on to the end and then stop. The tale is told by 
the hop, skip and jump method ; halfway through the book, when 
we have already been many times behind the enemy lines, we come 
suddenly on a chapter entitled ** Our Early Beginnings.”’ 

But what does it-matter, after all? The story is factual and true 
and authoritative, for Colonel Buckmaster is himself the legendary 
figure who was at the back of it all. A devoted lover of France and 
the French, he had in 1941 the chance to help the cause of French 
resistance. From then until the liberation of France he organised 
the selection and the training and the operations of the 500 British, 
Canadian and Mauritian agents, of both sexes, who were dropped or 
flown into France on these fantastic missions. (A hundred and 
thirty lost their lives, many in horrible ways.) Frenchmen in Britain 
were ineligible to join, since they were required by Free French 
Headquarters ; and Colonel Buckmaster himself voices his surprise, 
which his readers must feel, at finding that there were so many 
individuals to hand with not only the qualifications and the guts, but 
also the ability to pass themselves off as Frenchmen and French- 
women. 

I have sometimes been privileged to sit in and listen open-mouthed 
to the reminiscences of men and women who remained in Colonel 
Buckmaster’s sieve afier his prolonged and ruthless riddling ; who 
survived the stringent physical and mental tests which he devised for 
them ; and who then took part in his operations. His was surely in 
some ways the hardest part: to select the people, to be tough with 
them, to be fond of them, and to send them out into a cruel world of 
risks which he could not share himself. Reading this book com- 
pletes the experience, for we see the whole as it were from the control 
tower. Simply though he tells his story, we can perceive the anguish 
when expected messages failed to come through, and the clash 
between the two familiar anxieties : anxiety for the safety of brave 
friends and anxiety for the success of an operation. 

On D-Day the whole widespread system, armed and charged by 
faith and devotion, was sprung like a mine. Even then there were 
sacrifices to be made ; prisoners in concentration camps who had 
helped to build up the organisation were put to death, and messages 
arrived as succinct as this one, which Colonel Buckmaster quotes : 
** Bridge destroyed. Jerome killcd.”’ 

During the month after D-Day, Colonel Buckmaster toured 


(Batchworth Press. 
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France, and found himself ‘‘ continually being escorted to upland 
meadows where the spot on which a British parachutist first touched 
French soil was pointed out with veneration.’ I hope that this 
book is being published in French : its substance is food for pride to 
British and French alike. BERNARD FERGUSSON. 


Changing America 


The Future of American Politics. By Samuel Lubell. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 15s.) 

The Big Change, 1900-1950. By Frederick Lewis Allen. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 15s.) 


Mr. LuseéLt has written the most original essay in interpreting 
American politics that has appeared for a very long time indeed. 
It is too early to say whether all the suggestions that he throws out 
will prove equally valid, but, since the book was published in the 
United States before the election, he has acquired further reputation 
by correctly forecasting its outcome. There ought to be some 
connection between political analysis and political prophecy. 

What Mr. Lubell has done, in brief, is to add to the ‘* frontier 
theory,’’ which has so dominated American historical writing for 
the past half-century, a new theory of what he calls ‘* the urban 
frontier.’ Mr. Lubell. looks upon the development of American 
society over the past two generations as being the product of the 
assimilation into it of successive immigrant groups, each beginning 
at the foot of the social ladder and rising to middle-class status, at 
least in a large enough proportion of its membership to give it a 
footing in state and federal affairs. He sees the Roosevelt victory 
of 1932 as having occuyred at a particular point in this process, and 
the two decades since then as having seen the process carried further, 
with the result that the Democratic Party, the natural home of such 
groups, has become increasingly conservative. 

This analysis has many further ramifications when explored in the 
light of regional diversities. Southern politics, for instance, seem 
to Mr. Lubell to be largely the matter of a new urban conservative 
middle-class seeking to integrate itself in national politics by break- 
ing away from the single party pattern of the region. Again, on 
foreign affairs, Mr. Lubell discounts the alleged geographical 
isolationism of the Middle West in favour of a belief that isolationism 
anywhere is a function of German or Irish predominance in the local 
racial make-up. In the future he sees it incumbent upon both 
major parties to become more truly national in their outlook, so that 
the strains put upon America by external developments do not, serve 
as they have served in recent years, to embiiter her internal politics. 
Although Mr. Lubell is not a graceful writer and tends to bombard 
his reader with his store of information, this is an interesting and 
even an exciting book. 

By comparison with Mr. Lubell, Mr. Allen’s social history of the 
last fifty years is rather a light-weight affair. His argument that 
European intellectuals overlook the magnitude of the social changes 
that have occurred in the period is perfectly valid, and he is probably 
on firm ground in suggesting that the capitalist versus Socialist 
controversy has little application to the kind of economy which has 
come about in the United States. On the other hand, foreign 
readers will tend to find him over-complacent in some of his attitudes, 
particularly on questions of education and culture. What they will 
go to him for are not social generalisations but the intimate snapshots 
of social life at particular junctures. No one, for instance, has des- 
cribed better what the motor-car has meant in American life, and 
he has the social historian’s gift of selecting the significant detail. 
He writes well about his subject for which he is clearly an enthusiast, 
but, whereas the student of contemporary America cannot overlook 
Mr. Lubell’s book, he can, at a pinch, manage without Mr. Allen’s. 

MAX BELOFF. 


Eighteenth-Century Politics 

King George Ill and the Politicians. By Richard Pares. (Oxford 
University Press. 21s.) 

Since the publication of Sir Lewis Namier’s Structure of Politics at 
the Accession of George III, professional historians have concentrated 
a great deal of attention on the personal nature of mid-eighteenth- 
century politics. Old legends, still too often to be found in text-books, 
have been swept away. No longer is George III considered wo have 
attempted any constitutional revolution. The well-organised party 
of King’s Friends, liberally supplied with secret-service money, has 
vanished into limbo. And with old legends have gone old heroes. 
Those paragons of Whig virtue, Edmund Burke and Charles James 
Fox, have been displayed, not perhaps without a certain excessive 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


THE COUNTRY’S IMPROVED POSITION 


LORD ALDENHAM’S STATEMENT 


THe Annual General Meeting of Westminster 
Bank Limited will be held on the 18th 
February, 1953. 

In the Statement by the Chairman, circu- 
lated to Shareholders’ in advance. Lord 
Aldenham, speaking of the domestic affairs of 
the Bank, said that during 1952 over 900 
members of the Staff had attended courses 
at the Bank’s two principal training establish- 
ments. Early in the year a considerable part 
of the additional cash payments which the 
Staff had been receiving were consolidated 
into salaries, existing pensions were increased 
and fresh Salary Scales for new entrants intro- 
duced. The compulsory retiring age for new 
entrants had been raised from 60 to 65 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The accounts showed an increase in profits 
of £41,093 as compared with the previous year, 
and it had proved possible to maintain the 
dividend rate of 18 per cent. and also to put 
£600,000 to Reserves for Contingencies. It 
had been decided to transfer £1,000.000 from 
these Reserves to the Published Reserve. 

The Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 
1952, showed an increase of about £124 mil- 
lion in Current, Deposit and Other Accounts. 
There had been a substantial fall in Advances, 
which was in accordance with the Chancellor's 
policy; but Bills Discounted had risen as a 


result of further Government short-term 
borrowing. The decrease in the country’s 
overseas trade. particularly imports, was 


reflected in a fall in Acceptances, Endorse- 
ments, etc. 

Westminster Foreign Bank has been able 
to declare a profit for 1952 that is little less 
than that for 1951 despite more difficult trad- 
ing conditions. Our affiliate in Ireland, the 
Ulster Bank, has also been able to declare a 
satisfactory profit for the year, though some- 
what lower than that for 1951. 


A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 

The outstanding economic event of 1952 had 
been the improvement in the general balance 
of payments of the United Kingdom, from a 
large deficit in the second half of 1951 to a 
small surplus in the first half of 1952. But 
the state of the gold and dollar reserve was in 
fact a more urgent matter. The loss of 
reserves, which was still heavy in the first 
quarter of 1952, had been halted by the middle 
of the vear—a great achievement for all the 
member-countries of the Sterling Area. 

But these improvements had been brought 
about by a severe curtailment of imports: we 
had balanced our accounts at a low level of 
trade, and it was at a high level that all 
countries, most of all this country, needed the 
balance to be reached. ; 

The year 1953 might, as officially predicted, 
be tougher than the last; but if we wanted to 
ensure that future years would not be tougher 
still, we must make better use of our produc- 
tive resources, and build up our capital equip- 
ment out of savings. By strengthening our- 
selves we could diminish the risk of war, but 
that did not depend on ourselves alone; what 
did depend on us was whether we had indus- 
trial peace and a full effort from all engaged 
in production. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE CONSUMER 
A method of achieving that, which had not 
been tried for many years, would be to recog- 


nise the importance of a stable price level to 
the conjumer—that was, to all of us. We 
should thus be serving the interests of the 
nation as a whole, as against those of any one 
section. If we all, as consumers. stood fast 
against any sectional gains at our expense, 
we should see the stability of wages, measured 
in terms of production, which we all know was 
needed: and stability of wages would go far 
to provide stability in the cost of living. 

For too long now we had all, as consumers, 
been “ odd man out ”; employer and employed 
had been able to postpone industrial strife by 
the simpie expedient of agreeing new wage 
levels, and thus adding to the selling price at 
the expense of the consumer. In the nationa- 
lised industries employers and employed 
certainly did not seem to have been any better 
atge to resist the temptation to get together at 
the expense of the consumer than in private 
industry. 

In contrast to that, manufacturers of many 
different articles of the clothing trade had 
wisely met what almost amounted to a con- 
sumers’ strike at home and abroad during the 
latter part of 1951 and the early part of 1952, 
by a reduction in their prices; and they had 
earned the reward of their wisdom by seeing 
their sales increase in value, and still more in 
volume, in recent months. 

“I believe too,” he said, “that if all we 
consumers used our powers, we should be 
able to see that rises in profits as well as in 
wages, were linked to increased and improved 
production. We should urge manufacturers 
to instal new methods and new machines, and 
encourage them to make more profit by those 
means, knowing that soon other manufacturers 
would copy them, and that we should all 
benefit by cheaper costs of production. By 
the word * urge,’ I do not mean verbal exhor- 
tation to the manufacturers: | mean continuous 
pressure on the Government so to lighten 
the burden of taxation on industry that enough 
resources are left in industry to make modern- 
isation possible, and to give sufficient prospect 
of earning a net profit after taxation to make 
the risks of modernisation worth while.” 


THE AMERICANS’ PART 

The consumer in the United States could 
play a part in preventing the loss which the 
dollar gap caused to her as well as to us. The 
policy of Trade—not Aid was a sound one for 
America herself; but it could only be preached 
usefully to Americans by Americans. Our 
case for a lowering of American tariffs was 
weakened by too great a readiness on our 
part to lecture America on her duty as a 
creditor nation. 

Our own first duty was to pay our debts to 
the United States and Canada, and it was very 
gratifying to us all that we were able to meet 
the service of these debts at the end of 
1952. 

If the trade of the Sterling Area could be 
brought into balance and the internal pur- 
chasing power of the pound maintained, we 
could take the next step—the freeing of 
sterling from exchange control. But unless 
we could stabilise the value of the pound 
inside the country, we should not be able to 
keep the pound free for long. The General 
Council of the T.U.C. had shown that it was 
aware of the dangers of the inflationary spiral 
of wages-and prices. The nation must realise 
that wage increases without extra production 
were worse than ineffective. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Continuing, he said: “ At the beginning of 
1952 we all hoped, with many reservations, 
that the total of industrial production in this 
country in 1952 might slightly exceed the 
corresponding figure for 1951. In fact, to 
judge by the figures for the first ten months, 
it would seem likely that there has been a 
decrease in production of something like 3 per 
cent. It is not, | think, yet possible to appor- 
tion the responsibility for this decrease: there 
have been many causes—a shortage of steel 
in the early part*of the year, a shortage of 
markets, which was only partially caused by 
our having priced ourselves out of some 
markets, a lack of incentive caused partly by 
heavy taxation on both companies and indi- 
viduals—all these have contributed to the fall 
in output. But whatever the causes, the cake 


which we have to divide among ourselves 
— like being smaller than that of 
s 


“ A short-sighted view sees that more motor 
cars, for instance, have suddenly become avail- 
able in the home market; but that only means 
that we have failed to sell them abroad, and 
that we Shall have earned that much less 
foreign currency to buy the wheat and meat 
that we so sadly need. On the subject of 
pricing ourselves out of the market, I was 
greatly struck by an Economic League pam- 
phlet reporting a questioner at a factory gate 
meeting as asking, “Do you mean that the 
foreigner can put me on the dole?’ There 
can, of course, be only one answer—that he 
certainly can put us all on the dole; we live by 
foreign trade and we die if we cannot produce 
and sell to the foreigner at the right price the 
things he wants, in exchange for the things 
that we want from him. What we must also 
get to understand is that, if we cannot sell him 
what he wants, neither salary nor wage nor 
dole, whatever they may be in paper pounds, 
will buy us enough to live upon at our present 
standards.” 


SAVING AND TAXATION 


The stability of the pound was, he went on, 
closely connected with savings, and the trend 
of net “small savings ” had again been down- 
ward during 1952. But there was a great need 
for more and more capital equipment per 
worker, and savings provided the means of re- 
equipment. The Government should give 
special consideration to the taxes upon both 
company and private savings when any tax 
reliefs became possible. 

One of the tangible benefits which accrued 
from the recent Commonwealth Conference 
was the decision to launch a new Common- 
wealth finance corporation; but its work would 
depend largely on the volume of savings. 
Most kinds of projects which the Corporation 
was expected to foster would be long-term 
projects, which would not immediately bring 
in imports in exchange for exports. It was 
only while we had a current favourable 
balance of payments that the Corporation 
could function to the full. 

During 1952 further steps were taken to 
restrict credit—the raising of the Bank rate 
and the reduction of the surplus liquid assets 
of the banks by a funding operation. But it 
had been galling indeed to the banks to be 
forced to be grudging to their credit-worthy 
customers, only to see their efforts nullified 
by Government spending. 


MAN-POWER AND CONTROLS 


During the year some advance had been 
made in the re-distribution of man-power, and 
some advance made in the direction of free- 
dom from war-time controls on com- 
modities. 

The achievements of 1952 could be regarded 
with great satisfaction; but we must remember 
that we were taking only the first faltering 
steps upward from an unbelievably low and 
dangerous position. These must be no slacken- 
ing of the drive towards solvency. We should 
not yet think of a “ breathing space.” 
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relish, in their true colours as men resolutely pursuing self-interest 
in the guise of principle. ‘ 

The old legends have been replaced by a study of the intricate 
relations between the King, Cabinet and Commons and their manipu- 
lation, or attempted manipulation, by factions, a study which has 
been worked out meticulously in a score of articles and monographs. 
But there has been no book to which either the student or the general 
reader could turn for a picture of this political system. Professor 
Pares has more than filled this need, for, to a brilliant summary of 
recent work, he has added copiously from his own massive scholar- 
ship. These lectures are a tour de force ; they sparkle with wit and 
bristle with an acid wisdom. Experts may differ with him here and 
there on questions of emphasis or detail, but for a time, and perhaps 
for a very long time, this will be the orthodox view of the relations 
between George III and the politicians, a view which is not likely to 
be shaken by any new discovery of archives, for the bulk upon which 
this book is based is monstrously vast. 

if a new outlook on eighteenth-century politics arises it will be due 
to a change of focus. And certainly some adjustment is now necessary. 
The tactics of politics based on patronage have been brilliantly 
explored—and nowhere better than in this book—but patronage, 
influence and ministerial relations are not the entire story of eight- 
eenth-century politics. In the last twenty years they have come to 
dominate the historian’s interest partly because they were so wrong- 
fully misunderstood and also because the manuscripts for their study 
are so readily available. 

It is time perhaps for more scholarship to be devoted to the difficult 
questions felating to the influence of public opinion, a factor in 
eighteenth-century politics which, perhaps, Professor Pares dismisses 
too casually. Political controversy was public, vocal, well-informed 
and at times effective, partly because of the vigorous, politically-minded 
provincial Press which escaped both Government tutelage and 
oppression. And again there is the influence, so little explored, of 
groups with specialised interests—the brewers and bankers, the coal- 
interest, the shippers, the tea-merchants and tobacco-men ; all vocal, 
noisy, persistent, not without their impact on politics. 

The importance of such factors is more difficult to assess, yet they 
must be explored; otherwise one distorted view of eighteenth- 
century politics will replace another. But Professor Pares’ purpose 
was to summarise and to illuminate our present knowledge of the 
ministerial politics of George III's reign. This he has done, and by 
so doing he has enriched historical literature with a book that will 


be a delight to the general reader as well as the student. 
J. H. PLums. 


. . 

Her Majesty’s Mails 

Britain's Post Office. By Howard Robinson. (Oxford University 
Press. 21s.) 

Ir was on July 24th, 1784, that ** His Majesty’s Postmasters-General, 
being inclined to make an experiment for the more expeditious 
conveyance of letters by coach,’’ ordered the first road-trial between 
London and Bristol. Within eighteen months the mail-coaches had 
knocked sixty hours off the London-Edinburgh run, the day of the 
drunken, dilatory, mounted postboy was done for ever, and a brief 
age of glory and perfection had dawned. A network of hard, smooth 
roads covered the kingdom, with neat mail-coaches galloping 
along them at ten miles an hour, soon to be decked with garlands to 
carry through cheering villages the news of Trafalgar, Salamanca, 
Vittoria and Waterloo, and to stir the pen of the enraptured De 
Quincey into ** Horses ! Can these be horses that bound off with 
the action and gesture of leopards ?*’ Aesthetically, it is the climax 
of the history of the British Post Office, though the imagination can 
still kindle to the sight, on a foreign airfield, of a Comet’s smooth 
flank emblazoned with the crown and the posthorn that denote 
that on board are Her Majesty’s Mails. 

Professor Howard Robinson, an American scholar, in following 
up with a shorter general history his detailed classic of 1948 on 
Britain’s Post Office, outlines with an enviable clarity the historical 
development from Henry VIIL’s appointment of his Clerk of the 
Signet as Master of the Posts to Palmer’s mail-coaches, and from the 
coaches to the Comet. Inevitably, three hundred pages covering 
three centuries and a half of history have to be crammed with fact, 
but Professor Robinson misses few opportunities of being entertain- 
ing and even picturesque. I could have wished, though, that that 
fabulous character,, Blind Jack of Knaresborough, had not been 
disguised, almost, under his formal name of John Metcalfe, and 
dismissed in one brief reference. His work for the turnpike trusts 
helped to pave the way—dquite literally—for the age of the mail- 
coach, and his achievement is all the move specticular by virtue of his 
physical disability. 
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No sooner had the railways taken over the mails than we-are at 
Rowland Hill’s revolutionary reforms, and Professor Robinson 
disentangles the clotted controversies of the times and makes an 
interesting—almost an exciting—narrative of them. It is salutary 
to realise that not everything that Rowland Hill claimed for uniform 
penny postage was proved in the event ; it took thirty years from its 
introduction for the Post Office’s revenue to reach again the figure 
of 1839. From here on, with the vast expansion not only of the 
volume of Post Office traffic but of the kinds of business in which it 
engaged and of the methods of transmission, the chronicle must 
carry a heavier burden of statistics. But the author’s narrative 
remains clear, as well as comprehensive, and it is good-to learn that 
even since the war the British Post Office has been a pioneer, as it has 
been so often in the past.- The sixpenny air-letter, begun as a war-time 
service for the Forces and continued for civilian mail to foreign 
countries, ** has since been generally adopted by postal administra- 
tions the world over.’’ 

Professor Robinson establishes, with learning and without any 
exaggeration of his evident enthusiasm, the claim he makes in his 
preface that ** the British Post Office is one of the most outstanding, 
if not the most important Post Office in the world today.’’ His 
book would be a useful addition to any sixth-form library of social 
and economic history. CHRISTOPHER PYM. 


Fear in the Night 


INCREASINGLY mystery and horror take the place of true detection, 
and this month it is the former category that stands at the top of 
the tree with, as usual, the Americans leading. Reclining Figure 
by Marco Page (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 9s. 6d.), a writer new to 
me, is Original and exciting, and based, as the best. of these books 
tend to be, on specialised expertise. Ellis Blaise, a young New York 
art-dealer, has sold a lot of pictures to the typical grudge-filled 
eccentric millionaire, Edgerton, who keeps them in his Californian 
mansion. Edgerton has, as is essential, a weakling son and a 
beautiful niece, but what he principally has is Renoir drawings that 
can be as well faked as stolen, and Blaise’s perambulations among 
the family, the pictures, and the questionable local art-dealers, girl- 
friends and crooks, make up a very good piece of informative 
entertainment. 

Do Evil in Return by Margaret Millar (Museum Press. 10s. 6d.) 
is more of the psychological thriller that American women writers 
can be so good at, and this one is a lot better than the run-of-the- 
mill Had-I-But-Knowns. Dr. Charlotte Keating has a good practice 
and a married lover. Led by pity to extend the former into dark 
slums and on into cheap dangerous ** motels’’ in Oregon, she finds her- 
self embroiled not only in personal peril but in a tangle of relation- 
ship between her lover, his wife, and the brash but nice policeman 
who wants to save her from evil not only abroad but at home. To 
compare Miss Millar, as the blurb does, to Elizabeth Bowen is so 
much hooey, but leaving hyperbole aside, she has much to offer in 
the way of intelligent tense thrill. 

With Death in Ambush by Susan Gilruth (Hale. 9s. 6d.), we are 
back at simple English detection of an honest and agreeable kind. 
The narrator, Liane Crauford, who goes to stay with the local doctor 
in the village where Sir Henry Metcalfe gets murdered, is a nice 
creature with sufficient character and a good enough style to keep 
us interested to the end, even though, alas, we couldn’t help but 
guess the mechanism of the alibi long before we were supposed to. 

The Bermuda Murder Case by Leslie Ford (Crime Club. 9s. 6d.) 
is much move sophisticated if less serious-minded about its detection. 
Betsey, a charming American girl, visits her fiancé’s family on the 
island, and both the drunken uncle and Mrs. Huse-Lorne next door 
behave very oddly indeed ; a slick and competent job of its kind. 
Arthur Upficld works very hard with his Australian half-caste 
detective, Napvleon Bonaparte, and in The New Shoe (Heinemann. 
10s. 6d.) with Boney disguised as a summer visitor, trying to find 
out all about the body in the lighthouse, he has a lot of plot as well 
as much homespun wisdom ; the trouble is that Mr. Upfield rates 
his hero more hig'tly than he is capable of making him appear. 

There are two collections this month, both well worth a place on 
the week-end shelf. One is an Ellery Queen compilation called 
The Literature of Crime (Cassell. -153.), which includes such varied 
authors as D: Maupassant, C. S. Forester, Margery Sharp and 
Walter de la Mire. The other is called Mystery, and subtitled ** An 
Anthology of th: Mysterious in Fact and Fiction ’’ (Hulton. 
12s. 6d.); it off.rs a high standard of story-telling and report- 
ing as well as fu:ww cartoons and attractive decorations. 

EsTHER Howaro. 
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Shorter Notice 


The House of Collins. By David Keir. 
(Collins. 15s.) 


IN 1819 William Collins—a native of East- 
wood, in Renfrewshire, a schoolmaster, and 
then thirty years of age—gave up teaching, 
and in partnership with Charles Chalmers 
went into the world of publishing. They 
opened a shop in Wilson Street, Glasgow, 
and a little printing works in the Candle- 
riggs, and in September brought out their 
first publication. This was by Charles’s 
elder brother, Dr. Thomas Chalmers, 
already famous as a preacher of qualities 
unusual even in that great sermon-tasting 
age. Thus the House of Collins began its 
expanding career with The Christian and 
Civic Economy of Large Towns.—No. 1. 
Remarks applicable to the outset of Dr. 
Chalmers’ connection with the Parish of St. 
John. Price, 1 shilling. 


The association with the prolific and 
irritable Dr. Chalmers was profitable. In 
those days two-thirds of the books sold in 
Scotland were religious in theme ; and it 
was in these, and in the question of temper- 
ance, that Collins was himself chiefly inter- 
ested. The partnership with Charles 
Chalmers, whose usefulness had always 
been in doubt, came to an end in 1825, and 
Collins was henceforth on his own, pulling 
the firm out of debt and laying the founda- 
tions of the large and lively business which 
flourishes today more variously than its 
founder could have foreseen. 


Mr. Keir tells the story gracefully, from 
William I through the generations to the 
present, but it is inevitable that the his- 
torical details should be seen in sharpest 
perspective in the earlier chapters. When 
Collins was building the business, Glasgow 
was in the throes of unfettered industrial 
expansion, and life was rough. ‘* The 
office,”” Thomas Hamilton said, ** of 
mingling the discordant elements of punch 
into one sweet and harmonious whole, is 
perhaps the only one which calls into full 
play the sympathies and energies of a 
Glasgow gentleman.’’ This was a slight 
exaggeration : business and religion were 
also to be pursued vigorously. Nevertheless, 
there was ample scope for William I in his 
temperance campaigns, which were carried 
on after his death by that stern Victorian 
William II. Even the great Dr. Chalmers, 
on whose uncertain temperament fresh 
light is thrown by Mr. Keir, had in his 
cellar, in September, 1824, 71 bottles of 
Madeira, 41 bottles of port, 14 bottles of 
sherry, 22 bottles of Teneriffe, 10 bottles of 
claret and 44 bottles of whisky. William 
Collins founded, as well as a famous 
publishing house, the first temperance 
society in Britain, and his lectures on the 
demon drink were. to become almost as 
famous as Dr. Chalmers’ interminable 
sermons. When he addressed the Man- 
chester Temperance Society he spoke for 
three hours, and at the end of the meeting 
several of the reporters at the Press table 
joined the Society. To such a man, clearly, 
all things were possible. 1H 


In next week's ** Spectator *’ Rex Warner 
will discuss a selection of Macauiay’s prose 
and poetry by G. M. Young, and Professor 
Bonamy Dobrée ** The Disinherited Mind ”’ 
by Erich Heller. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


LORD HARLECH ON BRITAIN’S 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS 





THE 117th annual general meeting of Midland 
Bank Limited will be held on February 17th 
at the Head Office, Poultry, London, E.C. 
The following are extracts from the state- 
ment issued to shareholders by the chairman, 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Harlech, K.G., P.C., 
G.C.M.G.: : 
The statement begins with an account of 
steps taken within the Bank to ensure the 
maintenance of effective methods of staff 
recruitment, training and selection for promo- 
tion. Referring to the financial position of the 
Bank, extensive comment is made on the 
changed method of valuation of investments. 


BRITAIN’S ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


Passing to more general topics, the state- 
ment reviews Britain’s economic progress 
during 1952 and suggests that the position can 
best be assessed by bringing together the 
answers to the four following questions: 

(1) Has the shrinkage of purchasing power 
of the pound, which has gone on more 
or less continuously since 1939, been 
arrested ? 

(2) Are the nation’s depleted monetary 
reserves being replenished, and is its 
standing in international economic and 
financial relations being steadily rein- 
forced ? 

(3) Are the people of this country produc- 
ing more and consuming relatively less 
than they were before the “crisis” of 
1951? 

(4) Is Britain’s industrial system showing 
greater flexibility than hitherto ? 

To the first question an unqualified answer 
cannot yet be given. The purchasing power 
of the pound for imported goods has increased, 
chiefly owing to the reaction of prices from 
a previously inflated world demand; but its 
purchasing power in the hands of the con- 
sumer has not, on the face of the figures, 
shown any improvement. The shrinkage over 
the past year, however, is largely the result 
of definite policy in the curtailment of the 
food subsidies. In general it may be said 
that factors of more or less universal opera- 
tion have favoured an improvement in the 
purchasing power of the pound, but there is 
little sign so far that domestic factors, within 
our own power to shape and _ control, 
have worked in the same direction. On 
the contrary, the course of wages rates 
suggests that there is still a danger of further 
cost inflation, while some aspects of our tax 
system—particularly the excess profits levy 
—are discouraging to economy in both pro- 
duction and distribution. 

Against this factor must be recorded a 
shrinkage of profits in several categories of 
business—a development which, within limits, 
exerts pressure towards higher standards of 
efficiency and may increase the effectiveness 
of the official monetary policy as now ex- 
pressed in higher interest rates. 

On the whole it cannot yet be said that the 
course of the pound sterling, judged by its 
purchasing power, has been brought decisively 
under control. 

On the second question the drain on gold and 
dollar reserves appears to have been arrested; 
there has been a favourable turn in our relations 
with the European Payments Union, and the 
balance of payments for the first half of the 
year showed a small surplus. On the other 
hand the restoration of reserves to a level 
adequate to the needs of a fully convertible 
pound sterling is still not in sight. The 
expansion of exports to dollar markets is 
lagging behind requirements, and in many 
markets exporters are meeting added diffi- 
culties, both by way of restrictions on total 
demand and in the form of more intense inter- 
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national competition for the available orders. 
Unless we can expect developments from 
the recent Commonwealth Economic Con- 
ference and from subsequent talks with the 
new United States administration, it seems 
that there is still some way to go before the 
pound sterling can be secure in standing on 
its own feet, in international relations, on the 
lasting foundation of “ trade, not aid.” 

To the third question, again, no plain Yes 
or No can be given. It is true that in im- 
portant branches of industry, notably iron and 
steel and some of the non-ferrous metals, a 
welcome rise in output has been recorded; 
but industrial production as a whole has been 
somewhat lower than in 1951. A _ slight 
diminution has been noted also in the total 
volume of consumption of goods and services, 
but it seems unlikely that the margin available 
for other purposes—explicitly for re-armament 
and new capital construction—can have been 
enlarged, especially since the excess of imports 
over exports, visible and invisible, has been 
removed during the past year. 

Under the fourth heading some progress has 
been made. Within the total working popu- 
lation a moderate shift has taken place 
towards industries of highest national impor- 
tance, particularly the metal trades and 
engineering, while the turnover of workers 
in those industries has declined. Stocks of 
many materials, moreover, are now at a higher 
level for an orderly movement of manufacture, 
and we hear less than in the past of checks 
imposed on production by delay in delivery 
of parts and components. 

Nevertheless, there is still too much evidence 
remaining of the condition to which attention 
has been called again and again since the war, 
namely that as a nation we are making 
demands on our basic resources—for current 
consumption, re-armament, capital construc- 
tion and restoration of monetary reserves— 
which collectively are too large to be met in 
full by production at the present level. Thus 
the choice still confronts us, only less obsti- 
nately than at earlier stages in the post-war 
period: either to expand production by added 
achievements in industrial efficiency or to 
curtail consumption and new capital invest- 
ment, whether public or private. To some 
extent, improvements in efficiency may still 
be brought about with the manpower and 
equipment already available. But to keep 
fully abreast of needs and take advantage of 
new technological advances, and to secure a 
competitive position in international trade, 
a greater flow of new industrial capital is 
urgently required. We are brought back to 
the source of the underlying strain in our 
national economy, namely persistent over- 
consumption in relation to real resources, 
reflected in over-taxation and inadequate 
saving and insufficient investment in produc- 
tive enterprise. 


LONG-TERM WORLD PROBLEMS 


The statement directs attention to two basic 
problems, well-nigh universal in their range, 
to which constant attention will have to be 
given over the next generation; these are the 
problems of monetary stability and of a con- 
tinuing flow of capital into new development. 
The close relationship between these two prob- 
lems is clear: thus, currency depreciation is a 
powerful deterrent to personal saving, which 
undermines the will and the desire to save; 
and a shortage of saving at a time when large 
new capital expenditure is needed jis a certain 
generator of inflation. It is evident, too, that 
if this country is to hold its place in an actively 
competitive world and maintain even its 
present standards of living we shall need large- 
scale capital investment in new industrial 
enterprise as well as in the increased produc- 
tion of food and raw materials. Indeed, any 
further improvement in standards of living of 
mankind in general is dependent on more and 
more efficient use of new capital both in 
primary and industrial production and a 
greater stability in the real value of the pound 
and of other countries’ currencies. . 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


MARKET sentiment generally has been helped 
lately by the strength of sterling and bigger 
tax collections, which have sensibly reduced 
the deficit for the financial year to date ;_ while 
interest in gold shares, in particular, has been 
stimulated by the good development results 
of Freddies North and South and by hopes 
of an eventual rise in the price of gold. But 
the most significant recent market influence, 
I think, is the spate of ** take-over *’ bids 
to which I alluded last week. These have 
emphasised the wide disparities between the 
market prices of many shares and the asset 
values underlying the shares. Until recently 
this was an interesting market phenomenon 
but apparently of only academic significance. 
I remember, for example, examining J. Sears 
& Co. 5s. shares just over two months ago, 
when they were standing at 19s. 3d. The 
yield of £5 17s. per cent. then shown was 
not outstanding, compared with yields on 
similar shares; the net asset value was 
clearly higher than the market price, but 
this attribute was common to many other 
shares ; the dividend, it is true, was covered 
over five times by earnings, but some 
reduction in profits seemed probable, and 
a higher dividend could hardly be expected 
in such circumstances. 


High Asset Values 

At the time this appraisal seemed reason- 
able, but how wrong it was. Towards the 
end of November, when the shares had 
risen to 21s. 3d., the directors of J. Sears & 
Co. said they had ** no knowledge of the 
circumstances which affect the present prices 
at which dealings in the Ordinary shares of 
the company are taking place.’’ They did 
not say that the shares were not worth the 
price then ruling, though some shareholders 
may have drawn that inference. Since then, 
despite a drop of £129,000 in net profit, the 
dividend for the year has jumped up from 
224 to 624 per cent. ; a 150 per cent. share 
bonus is proposed ; properties having a book 
value of £2,586,000 are now apparehtly 
worth at least £6,000,000 ; and the directors 
say that the offer of 40s. per share made by 
Investment Registry is inadequate and should 
be refused. Whether or not the board would 
have raised the dividend to 624 per cent. and 
announced a share bonus and revealed the 
current market value of the properties if no 
bid had been made for the shares is a matter 
for conjecture. If I were a shareholder, I 
should either accept the offer or sell the 
shares now and reinvest the proceeds in 
other shares which stand well below their asset 
value and on which dividends are covered 
several times over by earnings. Some of 
these, including Spicers, Ashton Brothers, 
and Lancashire Cotton, have been mentioned 
in these notes recently; others will be 
examined in future notes. One of the most 
attractive stocks in this category, Horrockses 
Crewdson, is dealt with below. I should not 
be surprised to see further rises in shares 
with high asset values and showing high 
earnings, on the assumption that the 
directors of many of these companies may 
seek to forestall take-over bids by a more 
generous distribution policy. 


Carpet Trade Recovery 


Nearly a year ago the Chairman of John 
Crossley & Sons, the Halifax carpet makers 
and spinners of yarn, warned the share- 
holders that trading conditions had com- 
pletely altered, that there was a buyers’ 
market throughout the world, and that 
competition would be intense. He believed, 
nevertheless, that the company was well 
equipped to meet these conditions and that 
they would get their share of business. In 
the light of this prognosis the company has 
done remarkably well. Trading profit for 
the year to November 30th is up from 
£214,446 to £308,518, and net earnings after 
tax are £42,000 higher at £108,518. The 
dividend for the year is not only maintained 
at 20 per cent. but is augmented by a 5 per 
cent. special bonus to mark the 150th 
anniversary of the foundation of the business. 
The total distribution is well covered by 
earnings, but on the 20 per cent. dividend 
alone the £1 shares, now around 43s. 9d., 
yield 94 per cent. Despite the substantial 
rise in the shares since I referred to them a 
few months ago, they are still worth holding. 


£6 of Assets for £2 


Investment information is often found in 
unexpected places. Here, for example, is 
an item from the fashion column of a leading 
newspaper: ‘* Everyone is talking of the 
boom in cotton frocks. The manufacturers 
can hardly supply the stores quickly enough. 
One hears of several models being sold by 
the thousand.’’ If this is a lasting boom, 
and not simply a short-lived phenomenon, it 
should be of interest to holders of Hor- 
rockses Crewdson £1 Ordinary units, which 
are currently quoted around 40s. Hor- 
rockses, who have long been famous for 
sheets and pillowcases, have built up a big 
trade in fashion goods in recent years and 
now have **fashion’’ subsidiaries in Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 
Like other cotton textile manufacturers, the 
company was hit by slumps in demand 
which started in 1951, and profits for the 
year to August 3lst, 1952, showed a sharp 
fall, due partly to import restrictions in 
Australia and elsewhere, and partly to heavy 
depreciation of stocks. Earnings, never- 
theless, covered the 124 per cent. distri- 
bution three times. There has since been 
some recovery in demand at home, and the 
partial relaxation of Australian import 
restrictions should be of help. Another 
encouraging feature is the statement in the 
Chairman’s annual review that the ‘‘ demand 
for our fashion garments continues to 
increase, and sales for the year reached a 
record figure.’’ On the 124 per cent. 
payment, the yield on the stock is 6} per 
cent. This is on the low side for a cotton 
textile share, but the main attraction of the 
stock, in my view, lies in its high asset value. 
On the basis of the balance-sheet at August 
31st, the break-up value is no less than £6 
for each Ordinary unit, or three times the 
current market price. Even this seems to be 
an under-estimate, since the book value of 
fixed assets is undoubtedly much below their 
real value. Net liquid assets—cash, stock, 
debtors, less all liabilities, including current 
and future tax provision and Debentures— 
are about £4 per £1 unit. In other words, 
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you can buy this equity in a prosperous 
company for half its worth in cash and 
stocks, with the valuable fixed assets thrown 
in for nothing. 


West African Gold 


West African gold shares have been active 
at rising prices since | discussed the merits of 
Ashanti and Ariston recently. The factors 
which have brought about the recent 
recovery in the shares are clearly set out in a 
market circular. Fears that the grant of a 
large measure of self-government to the 
Gold Coast Colony would bring speedy 
disaster have so far proved groundless, and 
Major-General Spears, Chairman of Ashanti 
Goldfields, on his recent return from the 
Colony, said he was well satisfied with the 
situation and looked hopefully to the future. 
Apprehensions of nationalisation have also 
been allayed by the repeated assurances of 
Mr. Gbedemah, Minister for Commerce and 
Industry, that the Government has no 
intention of taking over the gold mines. I 
still regard Ashanti and Ariston as the safest 
purchases in th:s market, but they would not 
necessarily offur most scope for appreciation 
if the dollar price of gold were raised. If 
this happened, the mines milling low-grade 
ore, On which the current margin of profit 
is relatively narrow, should in theory derive 
most benefit. In this group Amalgamated 
Banket Areas 3s. shares, now around 
ls. 104d., seem as attractive a speculation as 
any. The yield on the 24 per cent. dividend 
is only 4 per cent., but this dividend was 
covered six times by earnings for the year to 
September 30th, 1951—the latest available. 
Ore reserves have an average value of just 
over 34 dwt. and represent over seven years’ 
milling supply. The writer of the market 
circular already referred to regards these 
Shares as an outstanding ** gold price ”’ 
gamble. 


Bremang’s High Yield 

There may also be scope for a rise in 
Bremang Gold Dredging 5s. Ordinary 
shares which can be bought around 2s. 73d. 
to yield 14} per cent. on the 74 per cent. 
dividend paid for 1951. This company 
obtains its gold by alluvial dredging in rivers 
in the Gold Coast Colony, and last year it 
treated over 7,000,000 cubic yards of gold- 
bearing mud. In 1951 Bremang acquired 
alluvial areas from Gold Coast Selection 
Trust estimated to contain 175,000,000 cubic 
yards of alluvial deposits, from which, if 
expectations are realised, 872,000 fine ounces 
of gold, worth over £10,000,000 at the 
current price, should be produced. This 
acquisition should extend the company’s 
operative life by about 25 years. During 
1952 some dislocation was caused by the 
dismantling of one dredge prior to transfer 
and re-erection on the Upper Offin River, one 
of the newly acquired areas, and in conse- 
quence the total output of gold to the end of 
November, 1952, was reduced by about 10 
per cent. Another dredge will probably be 
ready for transfer about the end of 1953. 
These transfers are a lengthy and costly 
business—about twelve months for each 
dredge from start to finish of the operation— 
but the directors did not expect that they 
would involve any reduction in dividend. 
I regard these shares as a_ reasonable 
speculation offering a generous yield, with 
a possibility of a still higher return and 
potential appreciation if the price of gold 
should be raised. 
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{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution opened after noon on Tuesday week, February 10th, addressed Crossword, | 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 
that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2d. stamp Solutions 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A The 
solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
Across 13. Even after one’s fifteenth year one can | 
be one. GQ. 3.) 
1. Seieves but not coming back here. 14 Went first but too enveloped. 6.) 
1S. Here it is generally indicated by a 
9. An opening for cricket and tennis “rood (7) os 
terms. (6.) ae ate - “ 
iy entle § re | 
10. Prime Ministers might be mistaken for te he gentle 
them. (10.) l This tell a death is ; - in} 
, Ss arre (Shakespeare.) (6 
11. Milton’s at the door was two handed his arrest Shakespeare 
(6.) 18. Im the usual musical manner. (6.) 
4 Dn my Tbxe ade - > ‘lieve 
12. A mixture of sport and trade. (10.) o — ae ae ee Se 
ma We ’ ate P 5 go . 
: othe ater ae G, 4) 24, 4. Clementine’s father was one. (5, 5.) 
» S legal for itse ( . 
" = 25. Fish house. (5.) 
22. Dolly chansed for shipping. (5.) — | *The ends of Being and Grace.” 
= oe _ = & Woldman's (E. B. Browning.) (S.) 
e ce. ( oe . 
~ 2 The lump that entered. (5.) 
26. They lack originality. (10.) 3 A 4 ~ 5) pies 
+ 5 ist (Ss 
31. Got out when the ship was going ‘ " 
forward. (6.) 29 Totally the converse of being exhausted. 
‘ Tr 
32. “*— walked between, with gyves upon | — , ‘ 
his wrist.” (Hood.) (6, 4.) 30. Tidy letter leather. (5.) 
33. Newing thes an abstainer away in Solution to 
Scotian ( . Be N 713 
34. What worlds away! (6, 4.) Crossword No. . 
Down 
2. “Cry the man mercy; love him; take 
his (Shakespeare.) (5.) 
3. May be cold feet make them knock. 
(Ss) 
4. See 24. (5.) 
5. The abstainer before-mentioned takes 
our change. (5.) 
6. No Roman but found the way. (5.) 
7. This coach is not a theatrical crammer. 
GS.) 
8. One couldn't really get a Constable for 
this. (S.) 
12. “My face, your flower, had pursed 
its — up.” (Browning. (6.) 





Solution on February 13 
The winner of Crossword No. 713 is: A. GARETH 
Belmont Trull Road, Taunton. 


James, Esq., 














——SWITZERLAND—— 
AND THE swWiISS 

Readers interested in the promotion 

of better international understand- 

ing as an accompaniment to a most 

enjoyable Continental holiday are 

invited to obtain particulars of THE 


RECUPERATE 


SMEDLEY’S 








GENEVA SUMMER SCHOOL, 
held in che English language and 
HYDRO organised in conjunction with the 
University of Geneva. Social and 
recreational activities; long-dis- 
MATLOC K tance excursions ; talks ; visits and 
personalities all combine to give 


real knowledge of this fascinating 
country and its» people. 

Ample free spending money 
August !0th 23rd. Southampton 
and back, with substantial free cime 
in Paris : 33 Guineas (2nd Class). 
Stamp for details: Director (G.S.S.), 
The Rise Lodge, Dawlish, Devon. 


Where the traditional treatments 
featured by the late John Smediey 
are still practised with success, in 
congenial surroundings 


The ooklet of Smedley’s will be gladly 
sent on application. 
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Classified advertiseme nis must be_ prenaid 
- per line. ine verages 32 letters 

| ieee, 2 lines Box No. \/- extra 
y Inter pret ation of Your 

Send B date. Time 

Doveias V. MOorcan 

erglyn, *Caerphiliy, am 

ndship Society. 231, Baker 





Founded 


ndon. N.W.1 
Write for 


everywhere 











(axcer Patient (531819) Poor man (53) 

Ino Prospects very poor. 
Needs help extra tood and cloth.n¢ 
Please heip care for him (also 
hundreds her sad cases).—-NaTIONaL 
Society Appeal G.7, 


r RELIEF, 
3.W.1 





Bookkeeper-Recep- 
Dietitian- 


Hover 
Management 


Caterers, Medical S:cretaries. Successful 
Postal courses Broct 3d.—SecRETARY 
Southern Trainin Brighton, 6. 





HARACTER, Pers ymnality, Aptitudes, 





delineated from Handwriting by expert 
Graphologist Terms Box 54C 

ON'T SELL YOUR JEWELLERY ‘before 

you get our Cash offer HaYEs,, the 





famous Hatton Garden Je wellers 
Paying the Hich»>st S 
Offers:—£5-£2..00 tor 


:— , ) . @ 
Stone Diamond Rings: £20- F500 for 





mond Watches ani Ete rity Rings: £5-£105 
for Cultured Pearl N ck.aces; £10-£100 for 
Gold Cigarette Cas°s; £10-£100 for Solid 
Silver Tea Sets and Trays; £5-£55 for 
| Gold_ Pocket W atches and C hains, £3-£25 
| for Solid Sily Cups and Trophies; 
Special Qu Antique Garnet or 





ictorian Jewellery 
and up to £5.000 
Broocaes, Bracelets. 





in Gold Mour 
for Precious St 


nes, 





and Earrines Valuation by Qualified 
Expert (Fellow Gemmolocical Ass ciation.) 
If you cannot call —— send your 
Parcel by Registere< It will be quite 
} safe and you will reesive an immediate 
Cash Offer with no oblication to Sell.__.M 
HAYES Sons, Lro., 106, Hatton Garden. 
Londen E.C.1. HOLborn 8177. 
j REETINGS CARDS, notepaper head- 
} ings, &c.. designed by artist to -meet 
| individual requirements.—-Box 571C. 
‘ TAMMER or NERVOUS * STOP" 
Remedied bv Psychological Processes 


| Weekly Postal Write 
Mr. CuHartes § ° 
Grosvenor Rd., Ak forsh vt. : 
HE SUBDEAN OF LINCOLN would be 
glad to hear of a small private-school 

Or large vicarage, within reach of the sea, 


tor 4 oklet.— 


Tuition 
Sewae > 





which he could rent for a family reunion 
during August. Canon Cook, the Sub- 
‘deanery, Lincoln 


y JANTED, srcretary-housekeeper, to 
house in quiet district forty miles from 
London (staff married couple and outside 
help), handle s:nall farm accounts, deal 
with correspondence. type articles. Ability 
drive and knowkdge gardening essential. 
To assume duties middle March.--Box 567C. 


STLEY'’S of JERMYN STREET (109), 
4 London, 5S.W.1. Pipe _ specialists 
Piet Repairs (any make) Meerschaum 
pipes. old or new, purchased 
hy et LENSES.—-Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose 
your 9wn Practitioner Details from— 
Ture Contact Lens Finance Co., 4, Reece 
Mews, South Kensington, S W.7 
the richest source of natural 


_ is 
Vitamin B 
fortified form of veast. 
easy to digest From 
5s. . 


Vira-Yeast is a vitamin- 
pleasant to take and 
Coemists, 3s. and 


FOR SALE 
YEW HOMES FOR OLD. Your old furni- | 
ture taken in Part-Exc ange for new. 
} Consult the Hovust-»r-Curzon, 43. Head- 
stone Rd., Harrow. Mddx. HAR. 0987, 3034. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


—— Cox's Orange Pippins (8 to the 
4 Ib.) 12 Ibs. tor Its. Registered Post 
Cash 7 days alter delivery.—Ciay- 
Oracuaros, Dept S.P., Harpenden: 
Hertfordshire 
ARGAIN ARMY WIRE! 
fruit trees, peas, beans, roses 
arches, greenhouses, tomatoes, raspberries 
tying, etc. Strong, flexible, steel-stranded 
and waterproof covered Several thicknesses 
Post card today for free samples. GrRErns 
Govt. Srores, 700. Albert Street, Lytham 
IGARETTE ‘CARDS give information ! 

/ Subjects inc. Holidays, settee. Sport, 
Nature, &c. Samp-e- Pkt. state sub- 
Verity, 193, adford Ra. Bradtord. 

h Carton 

Tin of 7 Ibs 


ideal for train 
ing 





jars 40s., S.x 21s 


2ls., 4 Ibs. 14s Carr. pd.—EveRsHep, 
Hoarwithy, Heretord. 
YEW Irish Linen Lengths. 1. Natural 


x 24 in., each 17s. 6a 
each 22s. 2. White 


4% Shade (a) 6 yds 
(b) 6 yds. x 32 in., 
6 yds. x 24 in., each 19s. New White Cotton 
Lenmethe 6 yds. x 36 in., each 14s. 6d. Post 
}and Packing 1s. Satisfaction or money 
| back.—H. Conway, Lrp. (Dept. 454), 
} Stoke Newington Road, London, N.16 
“PECIAL Spring Saie Offer of 4-ply super 
2 Botany Knitting wools in fawn/orange 
fawn/blue, blacs/red. fawn/maris, (grey 
3-ply) at only 9d. per oz., 12s. per Ib. 
| post ild., 3 Ibs. post free. We guarantee 
this wool is the same as sold else- 
where at is. 8d per oz. Samples free. 
Money back guarantee.—-Heprmean CROFTER 


= 4 
5 
J 
= 


Weavers Lrv., Dept. No. 340, Muir of Aird. 
Benbecula. Outer Hebrides, Scotland. 
NTRIPED Tick ng. Waxed and Feather- 


proof, 56 in. wide. superb material, only 
id. : Post Is. Satisfaction or 

Conway, Lrp. (Dept. 72), 

gton Road, London, N.16 
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(yr ETS Scented, Anemones. Good 
blooms 10s., 15s £1 boxes.—Cowen, 
Poltescoe, Ruan Minor, 


Helston, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


N ENTIRELY new development in a 


Cornwall 


- well-established industry assures good 
profits. Patent — for. An active or 
dormant partnersh is offered to person 





with very moderate capital. 
from E. R., 21, Chelsham 


Full particul 
Re ad, Croydon. 


GARDENING 


LLWOOD'S CARNATION 
< FLOWERS. The ideal 
occasions. Specially selected colours or 
mixed shades Direct from the largest 
growers. From 1 gn. to 5 gns. a box. One 
juality only, the best ! Write for catalogue. 
ALLWO>.p Bros. Lrp Largest Carnation 
Raisers and Growers in the World. Dept. 
53, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 

Oar COMPOST-GROWN SEEDS pro- 
duce vigorous, disease-resistant plants, 
and our strains have been selected and 
re-selected in our own gardens. Attractie 
Lettuce, the finest Spring lettuce in the 
world, Is. per packet. Dwarf Puck Tomato 
gives profuse crop, fine flavour, Is. per 
packet. Pansies, 4 in. across, new colours, 
lovely scent, 1s. per packet. Butterfiy 
Flowers, like small orchids, half-hardy 
annuals, is. per packet Free List gives 
complete range of these wonderful seeds.— 
@arasr Lrp., Cloche House, Shepperton. 
SEMPITERNAL FERN (Processed Sea 
. Moss) Natural Green—Most fascinat- 
ing decoration. Needs no attention. 
Everlasting. Embedded in Lovely Plastic 
Pots, ready to put on Table, Sideboard, 
etc. 4 pots‘for 6s. 9d., post paid. Sample 
pot 2s.. post paid.—MaaskanT Co. 
(Devt. 1), West Ham, London, E.15. 


LITERARY 
AKE THE SHORT CUT TO WRITING 


CcuUT 
gift for ail 





SUCCESS, take professional advice. 
Don’t flounder on your own—consult Tre 
LONDON HOOL oF JovuRNALISM and make 


your pen pay—quickly. Send for “‘ Writing 
for the Press’: Prospectus Dept., LSJ, 
57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. (MUS. 4574.) 
FIRST-CLASS Duplicating ‘Typing 
rofessional and business 
Theses, Dictation, etc. 
Srone, 447, Strand, 


4 Service for 
people. Technica 
Confidential.—Muss 
w.c.2. 1 . 5084. 
MAGAZINES by 
National 
(Int.) 87s. 
Popular Photo- 
Price List free.— 
Buchanan Street, 


MERICAN 
postal subscription. 

Magazine. 47s. 6d.; Life 

Popular Mechanics, 32s.; 

graphy, 36s. Complete 

Tuomas & Co. (SP.}, 111 

Blackpool. 

I ITERARY TYPING. Est. 10 yrs. 2s. per 
4 1,000. Carbon copies 6d., quality work. 
Jennincs, 55, Brockman Rd., Folkestone. 

I ITERARY work undertaken. MSS. 2s. 
4 per 1,000 words. Accurate and prompt 

work. — Nancy~ McFantane, 96, Marine 

Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

YRICWRITERS should collaborate with 
4 Carrincton Briccs, Composer, Leven, 

Yorks. 

PRIVATE Libraries 
HAMMERSMITH BooKsHop, 
W.4 


yearly 
Geox. 


Purchased.—Tue 

Beadon Road, 

RIV. 6807. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
Booklet. — Tne Recent INstiturs 

(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 





THE 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


Saturday, 7th February, 1953 
at 2.30 p.m. 


TE DEUM 


(Berlioz) 


and 


MUSIC MAKERS 


(Elgar) 
KATHLEEN JOYCE 
WILLIAM HERBERT 


Organist : ARNOLD GREIR 





LONDON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


Boxes £3 15s., €1 17s. 6d.; Stalls 10s, 6d: and 
's. 6d.; Arena 6s. 6d. and 5s.; Icony 
(reserved) 4s. 6d., (unreserved) 3s. 6d.; 
Orchestra 2s. 6d.; Gallery Promenade 2s. 
Tickets from ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
(Kensington 8212) and usual Agents. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Ca SCHOOL An Examination 





will be held im March, 1953, for the 
awarding of Ten Scholarships to the Vai 
of 150-£75 per annum, of which T 
will reserve for sons of Clerg of 
Officer in He Majesty's 
Officers who died on Service . 
of 1.A.P.8. Schools; one Music Scholarship 


not exceeding £150 per annum in value 
one Art Scholarship to the value of 
per annum Successful candidates 
the school in the following September 
details. may be obtained from the 
master, Canford School, Wimborne 
LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Bristol, 8 Two Entrance Scholar- 
ships value £50 and £35 will be offered 
by the Council on the result of an exam- 
ination to be held in 1953, for 
rders or day-girls 
tween the ages of 11 and 14 on 
Ist, 1953 Closing for 
February 2ist Particulars and 
tion forms from the Secretary 
ty we SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
and shorter courses for graduates or 
older students at Davies's, White Lodge, 2 
Addison Road, W.i4. Telephone Park 4465 
YOURSES OF STUDY for Examinations 
C Universiry CorresPonpeNce COLLEGE 
students for London University 
and sme Intermediate and Degree 
Econ., LL.B., 


Pull 
Heao- 


September 
entries 
applica- 


repares 
entrance 
exams, for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. 
&c., obtainable without residence. Also for 
General Certificate of Education (Ordinary 
and Advanced Levels). Civil Service, Law, 
Professional Prelim., Engineering exams 
The College is an Educational Trust with 
a staff of highly qualified Tutors. Moderate 
fees: instalments.—Prospectus free from 
Recistaar, 76. Burlington House, Cambridge 
AVIES LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland 
Park, W.11 Individual tuition for 
examinations Navy and Army Entrance 
levels 


Ist M.B Cee Certificate at all 

Tel.;: PAR 

NXPERT Postal Tuition for examinations 

E University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- 

tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 

Cert of Education, c. Also many 

practical (non-exam.) Courses in business 

subjects.—Write today for free prospectus 
or subjects in which in- 


tioning exam 
terested te MerropourTan Cottece (G40), St 
Albans, or call 30, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
REE TUITION offered boy, over 15, 
prepared to study really hard for Gen 
Cert. foderate boarding fee.—Box 57¢ 
N AYFAIR SECRET4 RIAL COLLEGE, 57 
Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1 
provides Most Comprehensive 
High-Grade Secretarial Posts 
mmences 19th 


Mayfair 6626 
Training for 


New Course cx January 








Op 6 
TOs risming Rior 


MANOR 
HOUSE 


HOTEL 


MORETONHAMPSTEAD 
DEVON 





On the fringe of 
Dartmoor. All sport 
and holiday recreation 
within its own 
grounds. 


Enquiries for accommodation will 
receive the personal attention 
of the Resident Manager 








Registered as a Newspaper 
London, W.C.1. Printed 


Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N_Y., Post Office, Dec. 23. 1896 
in Great Britain by Georce Berrince & Co., Ltp., 36-37 Steward St. London, E.l. St 
Postage on tus issue: Inland & Overseas 1jd.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) d.-Friday, January 30, 


THE SPECTATOR, 


YEW TRINITY COLLEGE, Hurstmonceux, 
aN Sussex ofers Boys and Girls of al 
es a education with individual 

t. Georgian mansion 


tuit on to General Cet 


ens and playing fields; home 











JANUARY 


‘ 7 @. Recommended by 
rl @) [ & L 2 Ashley Courtenay 


roduce. Fees from 30 gns. Write now for 
Y Parnctpar, R. H. C. Savage 
Tel irstmonceux 3164 
Or > & County Secretarial School 
Giles, Oxford New Course 
mmences 23rd April Prospectus 
PARENTS NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
UNION Children’s education by 
orres. at home and overseas. Fees from 3 
gns. p.a.—P.N.E.U., 171, Victoria St., 5.W.1. | 
postat TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn. (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn.) 
London University B.A..' B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
LB D., and other Degrees, Diplomas, 
vw Exam &c. Low fees, _ Nae 
is is trom C. D. Parker, M.A 
By2. Wolsey Hall Oxford (Est. 1894): 


4 we TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COL- 

LEGE 59/62. South Molton Street 
MAY 5306 (3 lines) 

Bi UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 

Simon Fellowships The University 


Ww.l 


is offering one or more Simon Fellowships | 
for a@vanced study or research in the 
Social Sciences, th.s term being construed 


in &@ wide sense ‘he Fellowships are ten- 
able for one year with a possible extension 
two years, and are of a value within the 


range £700-£1,500 per annum according 
to experience and qualifications. They are 
yen to members of the public services as 
well as to persons with academic experi- | 
ence. Applications should be sent not later 
that Ist Mar 1953, to the Reeistrar, the 
University. Manchester, 13, from whom | 





particulars may be obtained 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


further 





te ~~ CERAMICS from Sir Alan 

Barlow's C t Arts Covuncit 
GALLERY 4. St. James's Square, S.W.1 
Open till 31 Jan.. Mon.. Wed., Fri., Sat., 
10--6., Tues. and Thurs. 10—8. Admn. free 


in the Africa Crisis 


thy = lg ACTION 
Westmin- 


Central Hall, 








ster uary 2ad, at 7.0. Buffet 
from 6.0 Speakers inc lude Rt. Hon. James 
Griffiths, M.P., Nontand Jabavu, Lady 
Pakenham, Rev Michael Scott, Victor 
Gollancz; oo rman, Canon L. J. Collins 
Tickets 2s. 6d. res. ls. unmres. from Curis- 
TIAN ACTION "2 Amen Court, E.C.4 (CIT. 
6869) Some free seats available at hall. 
EPEVRE GALLERY, 30, Bruton Street, 
4W.1. Paintings by Hans Hartung. Daily 
10-5.30 Sats. 10- | 
\ ATISSE SCULPTURE and Studies for 
* Paintings Tate Gallery Open till 
22 Feb Weekdays 10--6, Sundays, 2—6 
m is 
C LONDON OF CHARLES 


A lecture will be given 





by Pe an for St. Marylebone Public 
Libraries, at Srern Hatt 33, Seymour 
Marble Arch m Monday, Febru- 


Admission free 
OBSERVANCE BILL.’’- 
Rabbi Leslie I. Edgar, 
M.A., at Sunday Service, February Ist, at 

oo a.m at the Liperat Jewtsn Sywna- 

U Ss John's Wood Road 
All 
LONDON: A cc 
entitled ‘* The 
delivered by Sir 
on 5, 11 and 19 


p.m 
sais er SUNDAY 
Address by 


Cricket Grou 
fogged So OF 
three lectures 
fession of Music will be 
George Dyson at 5.30 p.m 
February at University of London, Senate 
House, W.C Admission free, without 
ticket JAMES HENDERSON, Academic 
istrar. 
hag ead OF LONDON A course 
of two lectures entitled The Pagan 
pe view of Jesus."’ will be given 
Professor J. Jeremias (Gottingen) at 
and 6th February, at King’s 
Strand, W.C.2. Admission free. 
ut ticket.—James Henperson, Academic 
ristrar 
V ) HITECHAPEL 
ing February 
R.A. 1775-1851. Daily 
Ciosed Mondays 


SITUATION VACANT 


G ENTLEMEN offered employment in 
¥ Austria for six months as Host to small 


Lord's 
urse of 











ART GALLERY, open- 
5th, J. M. W. Turner, 
11-6, Sundays 2-6, 





parties of Enzlish visitors Qualifications 
single, under 35, energetic, good mixer, 
German speaking.—Box 565C 





“SITUATION WANTED 


| ( XFORD UNDERGRADUATE, ex-Guards 
officer, finishing June. wants to join 


import-export mercoant or agency house, 
ndia, South East Asia, Hong Kong. 
Write—Box 563C. 
PROPERTY 
7 ENT, sea‘country. Small holding fully | 
| equipped, tgs, = 15 acres. | 
Pleasant 4 bedroom house Mod. con.— 
| Buswyrretp Fars, Bushyfields, Herne Bay, 
) Kent. £5,000 treehold 


| HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


YUESTS received in attractive old-world 
house. Mod. cons., facing South. Good 
fires 
thing home-made. Buses Hastings, 
sone, Rye, Tunbridge Wells 
Terms 5} gns 
MARCHANT Tickners, 
( XFORD. Paying guests welcome; large 
Country House. 8 miles from Oxford; 
route. Beautiful gardens and farmery 
} Bett. The Mano~ House, Gt. Milton, Oxford 


Maid- 


d.W 
Hawkhurst, Kent. 


good food attractively served. Every- | 


and London. | 
Jan.-Oct.—Muiss 


ae. 39353 








‘THE CIRCUITOUS ROAD IS OFTEN 
BETTER 


Yes. but for a 





P.O. ‘phones all rooms. 
Lift, Restaurant, Coc R.A.C., 
Tel 4071-2 


‘tail Lounge. 








LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. Pirst- 

sidential Hotel, once home of 

10 mi n West End. Excel- 

ly licensed. P.O. "phones 

with private bath. Hard 

“4 jiards, Swimming 

Pool Adjoins Hend Golf Club 
Hendon 1456 

Anew, Bucks. COMPLEAT ANGLER 

HOTE 31 miles from London, overlook- 

ing ths River Thames's most beautiful 

weir. Centre for Windsor, “Ascot, Henley 

good or Stratford-on-Avon (70 

miles) mal cuisine and service 

Private yoms 1 l Tennis, 

Boating, d Tel.: 
Marlow 915 

Ne, NE ewes AY, Be GLENDOR- 

Nigel Tang ers the perfect 

holt day by the rs "Private coastline 








grounds with private steps to golden sands 
and safe bathing, half-mile from town 
amenities 6}- ens. May-June; 114-16 
gns. July, Aug September 
VIA OSWESTRY, LAKE VYRNWY 
HOTEL (34 miles west of Shrewsbury) 
with its fascimatir.; outlook over lake and 
mount ain, offers tt only first — fk — 








fold opportun 
House holiday "at "ail 
L jant rhaiadr 244 





Tel 





SHANKLIN, LO.W. MS EDS ARES Treas 
HOTEL At this long-established, 
bedr« tel, Mr. & Mrs. C. G. Craw 






WELCOME in the est 

Delightfully siti iat ed 
facing south; nearby facilities for Sea 
Fishing. Shooting. Golf. Licensed. Tel. 
anklin 2101 


offer 


sonal 
sense of . 











RICHMOND HILL, 
HOTEL 


ing 
Offers quiet 


Surrey. MORSHEAD 
the Park Gates and fac- 
view of the Thames. 
comfortable residential 


just by 
famous 
and 


that 








short cut to reliable hotel . - wit 

accommodation. study my “ Shop Win- Sv ‘ang West End. ‘Tel, Richmond. 4676. 
dow" below, and for other districts write ST. IVES. Cornwall. THE “GARRACK 
fo me, enclosing a stamped-addressed HOTEL 10 mins. walk from the town 
envelope, to 68, St. James's Street, Lon- centre, in unique position—in the 
don, 5.W.1. J have travelled many cir- country yet by the s2a. Good food, comfort 
cuitous roads on your behalf. and cheerful service Licensed. Reason- 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, Surrey. THE }p/¢ ‘erms. Write for brochtire. Tel. 
LODGE HOTEL For residence or a! 
break from responsibilities. Convenient 
for Aseet (4 miles), Windsor, Staines, 
Virginia Water Riding and Golf in SCARBOROUGH 
ey Beautiful gardens; good food. 

igham Station buses and Green Line 
coaches pass door. Tel.: Egham 197. R 0 Y A L H 0 T E L 
EXETER. averen ROYAL CLARENCE 

if beautiful 18th-century Coach- w o ts c nsiv 
ing House a, — a the Cathedral wees Se —— 

se packec with relics of a more oliday meniti ) Sic, 
leisured axe—-yet replete with every holiday amenities, lounge, music 
modern amenity dancing, excellent food and its 


architectural grace. Run with the 


care and pride of a family enter- 
prise. Write for informative and 
well-illustrated booklet to LeonarD 
Raprorp, Manager, mentioning the 
Spectator. 

Terms 30s. to 42s. per day. 








Continent 


The 


Comes Home 
Laze at one of the finest Hotels in 
Europe, in a semi-tropical situation a 
few hours from your door 150 superb 
bedrooms .. 5 acres of grounds 
fronting the sea own tennis and 
squash, golf nearby . . . all the 


comforts service of a 
famous Hotel. Write ss 


Thee IMPERIAL 

TORQUAY 
The ENGLISH HOTEL in the 
MEDITERRANEAN MANNER 


and smiling 
for brochure 














HOLIDAYS ABROAD 

THE LEISURELY MOTOR TOURS 
1. Switzerland; 2 Mountain Hotels and 
siomme Flowers » § Arcadian Tour; 
Austria and Dolomites; 5. The Little 
Pis of Italy; 6. Italy im Spring and 
Autumn; 7 
8. Moorish Spain; 9 rway, Western 
Fjords; 10. South Norway and Oslo; 11. Old 
Towns of Germany 
You will enjoy—Glorious Scenery, Historic 
Cities, Comfortable Coaches. Ample Leisure, 
First Class Hotels, Personal 
throughout. 
Please write for Illustrated Brochure ‘ SP.’ 

LAMMIN TOURS LTD. 
67, Blenheim Terrace, London, N.W.8. 
(Tel.; Maida Vale 4321) or Agents 


HOTELS AND GUEST HOUSES 








BERPORTH, Cardiganshire. A warm 
4 welcome is given to visitors to an 
attractive small Guest House, on 


n 
Everything possible is done 


unspoilt coast. 
and comfortable. 






to make ie happy 

Most deligh out of the season. Muss 

Battarp, Pen-y-Graig. ° 
ARMOUTH, Merioneth, Wales. Marine 


Mansion Private Hotel. A.A. and R A.C 
Outstanding in position and in reputation 
for excellent food, cleanliness, comfort and 


| courtesy Owned and managed by same 
family for 50 years. From 2ls. per day. 
| Write for Brochure S. 
OURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 200 yds. sea 
front Gardens, Putting Green, Garages. 
Superlative food 6 gns., 7-8 gns. June 
| onwards 8-9 gns. August. 


For good food, comfort, 
indings, stay at the Rep 
3578 


ANTERBURY 
/ pleasant surr 








| Hovse, London Road, Canterbury. Tel.: 
YORNWALI Old Rectory, Forrabury, 
Boscastle. Comfort, Good glorious 
| coast scenery Booking—Easter onwards 
| Terms 6-7) ns 
AND'S Sennen Cove Hotel 
| A4 Licensed A Accommodates 80 
Sandy cov hing. unsurpassed sea 
views and 1 astal scenery. Excellent 
cuisine or 8/10 gns. weekly 
inclusive 
ITTLE GUIDE to Vili +, Inns, Hotels, 
4 Parms, Guesthouses Postage 2d 
| from—S. P. Hilton, 45, Fleet we Torquay. 


Blanc oe Matterhorn; | 


attention | 





ports TOCYN HOTEL, near Abersoch, 
Caernarvonshire The country house 
hotel by the sea. On own headland over- 
looking Cardigan Bay and mountains. 
Intelligent cooking and personal service. 
Sheltered garden En-Tout-Cas Tennis 
Court. Well stocked library. Abersoch 66. 
,ELSEY, Sussex. Pleasant sea-side holi- 


J days iree from household worries at a 
house of charm and character adjoining 
sandy beach. Good food well cooked, home 
produce, bedrooms with h. & c., central 
heating throughout Children welcomed. 
Ashley Courtenay recommended. Brochure. 
—Masor and Mrs. S. FP. Evans. * Double 
Barn."’ Tel. 281811. 


wet SUSSEX: Astncwortn Hatt, near 


| Unlicensed. 


Published by Tue Spectator Lrp., 
scription Rate to any address in the World: 


Downland country. 
Indoor games 11 miles sea, buses pass. 
Central heating and electrie 
Winter residents welcomed, 
West Chiltingdon 2257. 

Wy INTER IS WARMER at Farringford 

Hotel, Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 
A country house set 


amid a lovely wooded 
estate bordering the sea. Log fires, central 


Storrington; 


fires all rooms 
Stn. Pulborough. 





heating. Garage. A.A. and R.A.C. apptd. 
Details from the Manacer, Farringford 
Hotel, Freshwater, I.o "Phone: 312. 

. $ Postal 


BARGAIN 
down QUILTS 


Pretty floral cambric in 
Green, Rose. Beige or 
Blue Generously filled 
/jwith pure feather down. 
Outstandin value—even 
costs less than to re-cover 
your old eiderdown. 


Sing i. 9; 
\ _ 4 6 


Double size 59/6 


\ Post and Pkg. 1/6 


PATTERN sent free on receipt 
ot 2})d. stamped add. env. 


WRITE FOR BARGAIN LEAFLET 


RICEMANS MAIL ORDER SERVICE LTD 











Dept. S.12, Deal, Kent. 








at its Offices, 
35s 


1953. 


99 Gower St., 
per annum. 








XUM 





